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I  N  Q  U  I  R  Y 


INT.O  TIIR 


NATURE  and 


CAUSES,  See. 


THE  difputes  at  prefent  fub filling  be¬ 
tween  our  Colonies  in  America  and  their 
Mother  Country,  are  as  weighty  and 
important  in  their  nature,  as  they  are  alarming 
and  formidable  in  their  cffedls,  and  of  fo  long 
Handing,  that  every  true  friend  to  either  can¬ 
not  help  ardently  wifhing  they  were  amicably 
adjufted  and  fairly  determined.  If  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  upon  this  fubjedt,  wherein  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  place  it  in  a  new,  and,  1  prefume, 
a  clear  point  of  view,  will  any  way  contribute 
to  this  end,  it  will  give  me  real  pleafurc  ;  al¬ 
though  to  conceive  the  mod  diftantexpeftations 
of  fuccefs  from  any  thing  that  can  be  fa  id  upon 
it,  will  perhaps  be  a  much  flronger  argument 
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of  my  benevolence  and  good  willies,  than  of 
my  prudence  or  fagacity.  For  in  a  caufe 
wherein  the  interefts  of  mankind  are  fo  nearly 
concerned,  and  their  paffions  and  prejudices  fo 
deeply  engaged,  as  the  prefent,  to  fuppofe  that 
the  Jlill  voice  of  reafon  and  of  truth  ftands  any 
great  chance  to  be  heard,  would  indicate  no 
fmall  inexperience  of  the  world.  But,  on  th« 
other  hand,  to  fuppofe  that  a  whole  nation* 
however  generally  under  the  above  unhappy 
predicaments,  is  altogether  void  of  candour 
and  ingenuity,  would  no  lefs  indicate  the  fame 
inexperience,  or  elfe,  what  is  much  worfe,  a 
great  deal  of  felf-depravity. 

Peace,  harmony  and  friendfhip,  efpecially  be¬ 
tween  kingdoms,  and  more  emphatically  ftill 
between  the  different  parts  and  members  of  the 
fame  kingdom,  are  certainly  objects  of  the 
highefl  confequence,  never  to  be  defpaired  of, 
and  always  to  be  preferved  and  cultivated  with 
the  utmoft  application.  Whoever  promotes 
thefedeferves  well  of  his  country,  and  whoever 
diflurbs  or  afts  in  oppofition  to  them,  is  an 
enemy  to  it.  And  even  in  the  purfuit  of  liber¬ 
ty  itfelf,  the  moft  valuable  of  blcffings  in  this 
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world,  certain  meafures  are  to  be  obferved }  and 
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decency,  as  it  generally  is,  not  wholly  to  be 
forgotten  or  trampled  on.  For  by  this  means 
matters  are  very  often  pufhed  on  to  extremities, 
which  might  otherwife  be  very  honourably  and 
equitably  adjufted. 

To  difcufs  this  fubjeft  as  it  (lands  upon  the 
footing  of  charters  and  (latute  laws,  is  what  I 
do  not  at  prefent  intend.  For  this  has  been 
already  very  copioudy  and  folemnly  done,  by 
perfons  no  lefs  diflinguifhed  for  their  abilities 
than  ftation,  with  equal  prtcifionand  judgment. 
But,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they  did  not  allow 
themfelves,  in  handling  it,  the  latitude  it  would 
have  admitted  of,  nor  confider  it  in  fome  points 
of  view,  which  it  feems  to  require.  But  this 
perhaps  was  then  befide  their  purpofe,  and,  as 
the  cafe  was  then  circumftanced,  not  altogether 
neceflary  ;  although  to  me,  in  the  prefent  (late 
of  things,  a  more  ample  difcuflion  of  it  appears 
indifpenfible. 

Charters  may  be  again  explained,  llatutes 
enafted,  and  parliamentary  declarations  made 
fifty  times  over,  and  yet  the  public  grievances 
fUll  remain,  if  their  true  caufe  is  not  well  un- 
derftood.  I  do  not  fay  that  this  is  really  the 
cafe  at  prefent,  but  I  think  the  fundamentals 
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of  legislation,  in  what  has  been  hitherto  faid 
upon  the  fubjed,  have  not  been  properly  at¬ 
tended  to,  nor  examined.  To  fupply  this  de¬ 
feat,  therefore,  is  what  I  propofe  in  the  fequel ; 
not  to  point  out  what  meafures  we  are  autho¬ 
rized  to  take,  in  virtue  of  charters,  flatutes  and 
parliamentary  declarations,  or  even  of  received 
cuftoms,  but  rather  to  inquire  what  in  this 
matter  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  prudence 
and  found  policy  didate,  upon  the  footing  of 
the  mod:  approved  maxims,  and  true  principles 
of  Legislation . 

We  live  in  an  age  when  the  Sciences,  in  eve¬ 
ry  kind,  are  arrived  at  a  perfection  unknown 
to  former  times  ;  it  is  therefore  but  reafonable 
to  exped  that  our  public  and  mo  ft  folemn  ads 
Should  be  proportionablydignified  with  authen¬ 
tic  marks  oi  thefe  boafted  improvements.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  where  our  intereft  is  concern¬ 
ed,  we  meet  with  Such  a  narrownefs  both  of 
thinking  and  aiding  upon  every  occafion,  as  is 
far  from  d i Hi ngu idling  us  from  the  moll  bar¬ 
barous  period  of  antiquity,  or  at  lead:  from 
ages  that  were  almoft  perfed  flrangers  to  our 
prefent  advantages.  If  .this  were  not  the 
cafe,  the  national  Spirit  of  Great  Britain 

would 
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would  appear  quite  different  in  regard  to  the 
matter  in  debate,  from  what  we  now  find  it. 
And  her  infant  colonies  would  obferve  a  more 
obliging  and  dutiful  demeanor  towards  her, 
than  they  feem  at  prefent  inclined  to  do.  But 
diredtly  to  the  point. 

The  following  eflay  fhail  be  founded  upon 
the  three  following  inquiries ;  f'irft,  Whether 
the  colonies  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
fame  political  privileges  and  advantages  with 
the  mother-county?  Secondly,  Whether  the 
frame  and  model  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  is 
fuch,  as  practically  to  admit  thereof  in  refpect 
of  America?  And  Thirdly,  Whether,  in  cafe 
that  fhould  be  found  impradticable,  fuch  a  form 
of  government  fhould  not  be  eftablifhed  there,  as 
fhail  appear  moft  unexceptionable,  and  will  bell 
fecure  to  the  colonies  their  juft  rights  and  natu¬ 
ral  liberties  ? 

The  affirmative,  in  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefc 
queries,  requires,  one  would  think,  no  proof. 
And  yet  it  is,  1  believe,  what  a  great  majority 
among  us  would  be  very  unwilling  to  admit  of  in 
fa£t,  whatever  they  might  pretend  to.  Colonies 
we  are  apt  to  confider  in  the  light  of  factories, 

who 
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who  are  only  to  contribute  to  our  wealth  and 
aggrandifement,  and  are  wholly  to  be  regulated 
and  controuied  by  ourfelves,  in  fuch  manner 
as  we  think  will  beft  anfwer  our  prefent  defigns 
and  purpofes.  But  herein  we  are  certainly  mif- 
taken.  The  increafe  of  dominions  and  fub- 
jeds,fhould  only  be  a  proportionable  increafe  of 
wealth  and  power  to  the  whole  empire,  and  not 
the  aggrandifement  of  one  part  of  it  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  other.  A  large  empire,  well  con¬ 
nected,  and  equitably  governed,  has  indeed 
many  advantages;  not  only  as  it  is  beft  able  to 
defend  itfelf  againft  injuries  and  encroachments 
from  its  neighbours,  and  as  it  affords  a  more 
ample  fupply  of  the  neceffaries  and  convenien¬ 
ces  of  life  within  its  own  boundaries,  but  alfo 
upon  many  other  accounts,  too  tedious  here  to 
enumerate.  But  if  the  different  countries  or 
nations  which  form  it,  are  diftinguifhed,  from 
no  reafonable,  or,  as  it  often  happens,  from  the 
moft  unjuft  motives,  with  a  partiality  in  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  divifions  and 
murmurings,  if  not  aClual  rebellions,  are  evi¬ 
dently  unavoidable.  The  more  extenfive  ftich 
an  empire  is,  the  weaker  it  is.  For  the  divi¬ 
fions  and  parties  in  it  are  the  more  numerous, 
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and  confequently  its  diffolution  will  be  the  more 
fignal  and  fpeedy. 

An  empire  therefore  fhould  pay  equal  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  its  parts  j  and,  if  there  is  any  diffe¬ 
rence,  the  moft  didant  demand  the  greateft,  at 
leaft  in  point  of  policy,  if  not  of  juftice.  For 
abufes,  more  or  lefs,  will  inevitably  creep  into 
all  governments  ;  and  it  is  in  the  remoted  pro¬ 
vinces  they  generally  harbour  with  moft  im¬ 
punity.  And  as  thefe  provinces  are  always  the 
firft  to  revolt,  when  an  opportunity  offers,  fre¬ 
quently  after  a  feries  of  ill  ufage ;  they  there¬ 
fore  mod  certainly  ought  not  to  be  the  laft 
attended  to,  or  word  regulated. 

Kingdoms  and  empires  are  often  dyled  bodies 
politic,  intimating  that  every  part  or  member 
thereof  fhould  be  fo  connected  together,  to  form 
the  whole,  as  we  fee  they  are  in  natural  bodies. 
The  fame  attention  and  impartiality  which  is 
invariably  obferved  in  guarding  or  guiding  the 
latter^  fhould  no  lefs  invariably  be  exercifed  to¬ 
wards  the  former.  And  it  is  from  hence  they 
derive  their  harmony,  drength  and  vigour. 
.And  one  cannot  help  wifhing  there  were  the 
fame  involuntary  fympathy  between  the  feveral 
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members  of  bodies  politic,  as  there  is  between 
thofe  of  natural  ones,  fmce  moral  equity  has 
generally  fo  little  force  to  produce  it. 

It  is  therefore  wholly  the  effedt  of  the  illiberal 
notions,  and  partial  views  of  government  here 
complained  of,  that  the  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  different  provinces  are  laid  under  the 
reftraints  we  often  fee  therm  And,  in  fhort3 
from  the  fame  unhappy  fource,  fpring  moft 
of  the  inequitable  laws  and  inhibitions,  to  which 
colonies  and  the  more  remote  parts  of  an  em¬ 
pire  are  frequently  fubjedted.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  but  a  fmall  fhare  of  knowledge  in  the 
nature  of  trade  and  manufadturejs,  fully  to  prove, 
and  even  demonftrate  that,  in  general,  they 
fhould  lie  under  as  few  reftridtions  as  poffible, 
and,  for  the  fame  reafons,  fhould  be  freely  al¬ 
lowed  to  retire  and  fettle  in  whatever  provinces 
of  the  empire  they  may  be  carried  on  to  moft 
advantage.  But  this  is  a  maxim  which  would 
be  almoft  univerfallycontefted,  if  not  abfolutely 
rejected  in  England,  as  often  at  leaft  as  her  in- 
tereft  fhould  feem  to  come  into  competition 
with  that  of  her  colonies.  But  why  they 
fhould  be  denied  or  envied  the  natural  advan- 
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tages  of  their  fituation,  1  cannot  fee.  If  Britain 
herfelf  is  not  immediately  thereby  benefited, 
the  Britifh  empire,  which  ought  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  fame  thing,  moll  evidently  is.  But 
we  are  continually,  in  this  matter,  miftaking 
our  true  point  ol  interefb.  In  Read  of  feeking 
to  collect  into  this  ifland  the  fpecie  of  the 
whole  empire,  every  channel  fhould  be  laid 
open  to  diffufe  it  equally  throughout  it,  which 
would  naturally,  in  a  fhort  time,  diveft  the  co¬ 
lonies  of  their  prefent  fupeiionty,  in  the  article 
of  cheapnels,  over  their  mother-country.  But 
while  money  is  accumulating  in  England,  in  a 
proportion  beyond  that  or  its  neighbour  nations, 
our  trade  mud  inevitably  decline.  And  it  is 
the  French,  and  not  our  colonies,  that  we 
ought  to  be  jealous  of.  But  this  may  be 
thought  rather  a  digrefiion,  though  I  cannot 
view  it  altogether  in  that  light,  it  it  helps,  as  I 
prefume  it  does,  to  point  out  the  folly  and 
injuftice  of  not  treating  all  the  parts  and  pro¬ 
vinces  of  an  empire,  with  the  exa&eft  im¬ 
partiality. 

»  i 

This,  upon  the  foot  of  nature,  is  undeniable. 
For  why  fhould  not  the  Americans,  though 
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born  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  be  entitled, 
while  fubjeCf  to  the  fame  government,  to  all 
the  privileges,  indulgences  and  advantages, 
which  are  conlidered  as  the  birth-right  of  thofe 
who  firil  breathe  the  air  in  Great  Britain  ?  To 
difpute  or  deny  this  would  be  equally  ridiculous 
and  abfurd.  And  in  point  of  policy,  as  well  as 
equity,  1  can  difcover  no  reafon  why  they  fhould 
be  abridged  of  any  of  them.  And‘even  if  their 
loyalty  was,  upon  good  grounds,  fufpedted, 
whatever  vigilance  or  feverity  might  become 
neceffary,  they  ought  to  be  only  fuch  as  fhould 
be  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  England,  upon 
like  occafions}  but  the  current  of  the  laws 
fhould  not  be  diverted,  or  made  to  run  oppo- 
flte  to  the  fpirit  and  fundamentals  of  our  com 
ftitution.  To  accumulate  proofs,  in  fupport 
of  what  I  here  affert,  may  juftly  be  deemed  un¬ 
necessary,  and  therefore  I  fhall  immediately 
proceed  to  my  fecond  proop fition,  which  was, 
To  inquire  whether  the  frame  and  model  of 
the  Rritifh  conftitution  is  fuch,  as  practically 
to  admit  of  fecuring  to  the  colonies  the  fame 
political  rights  and  privileges  with  the  mo¬ 
ther-country. 
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This  to  me  appears  a  very  material  inquiry, 
although  it  feems  but  very  little  attended  to, 
if  not  wholly  overlooked.  That  it  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fome  governments  not  to  admit  of  an 
enlargement  of  dominions,  is  clear  beyond  all 
doubt.  Of  this  the  Spartan  conflitution,  in 
particular,  is  a  noted  inftance.  The  dtfign  of 
Lycurgus  in  framing  it,  was  only  that  it  fhould 
maintain  its  own  independency  amongft  the 
ftates  of  Greece,  without  in  the  leaft  aiming  at 
the  redudlion  of  any  of  its  neighbours.  And 
this  end,  fo  long  as  it  was  preferved  inviolable,  it 
very  effe&ually  anfwered.  And  not  only  fo,  but 
it  gave  the  Spartans,  while  contented  with  their 
original  limits,  a  kind  of  fuperiority  over  their 
neighbours,  which,  when  they  attempted  to  ex¬ 
tend  them,  they  were  not  able  topreferve.  It  was, 
in  its  fundamental  principles,  notwithstanding 
whatever  might  be  vicious  or  defective  in  it,  one 

f 

of  the  freed  and  moftperf  ft  forms  of  government 
in  all  antiquity.  It  was  compofed  of  the  three 
eftates,  not  unlike  that  of  Great  Britain  at  pre- 
fent  *,  only  the  conftitution  of  the  Ephori,  whofe 
power  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Tribunes  at  Rome,  was  annexed  to  it  about 
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an  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  it  was  firfl 
founded  by  Lycurgus. 

But,  as  free  and  perfect  as  it  was  within  it- 
felf,  it  was  the  moft  illiberal  in  the  world  for 
an  extenfion  of  empire.  Nothing  could  be 
more  impracticable,  upon  the  plan  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  it.  Nor  could  it  ever  be  attempted 
without  actual  violation  of  fo  material  a  part 
thereof,  as  brought  on,  at  length,  its  final  ruin 
•  and  diffolution,  together  with  the  abfolute  re¬ 
duction  and  conqueft  of  that  once  brave  and 
heroic  people. 

Nor  was  the  Athenian  conftitution  much 
better  calculated  for  this  purpofe.  By  a  very 
impolitic  decree,  afcribed  to  Pericles,  it  was 
rendered,  in  its  views  and  nature,  perfectly  con¬ 
fined.  For  by  this  decree  it  was  declared,  that 
none  fhould  be  held  for  natural  and  true  Athe¬ 
nians,  but  fuch  as  had  both  Athenian  fathers 
and  mothers.  Through  this  fatal  meafure  the 
ftate  was  not  only  extremely  weakened  at  home, 
above  one  quarter  of  the  citizens  being  thereby 
excluded,  but  was  likewife  quite  di fabled  from 
annexing  or  incorporating  any  of  its  conquefts^ 

and 
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and  was  therefore  obliged  to  hold  them  only 
upon  the  footing  of  allies,  or  of  tributary  pro¬ 
vinces.  And  the  confequence  of  this  was,  as 
might  have  been  eafily  forefeen,  that  all  of 
them,  in  their  turn,  feized  the  firft  opportunity 
that  offered,  to  affert  their  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  So  long  as  they  were  diftindt  peo¬ 
ple,  they  had  (till  different  and  diftindt  views, 
which  could  only  have  been  contracted  by  an 
adtual  union  with  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 
And  this,  in  all  probability,  if  it  had  been  fea- 
fonably  effected,  and  the  nature  of  the  confti- 
tution  had  admitted  of  it,  would  have  rendered 
her  fovereignty  over  them  lifting  and  perma¬ 
nent.  This  very  capital  error  was  likevvife 

common  to  the  Thebans,  and  all  the  Grecian 

% 

ft ate s. 

But  the  Roman  government  was  of  a  genius 
more  liberal  and  comprehenfive.  The  colonies 
and  conquefts  of  this  wonderful  empire,  were, 
to  a  confiderable  extent,  naturalized  and  incor¬ 
porated,  and  had  their  proper  fhare  of  weight 
in  the  legifiature.  This  conftitution,  it  is  true, 
when  firft  founded  by  Romulus,  was  extremely 
defedtive  and  imperfedt,  as  confifting  only  of 

two 
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two  eftates,  the  popular  one  being  wholly  ex¬ 
cluded.  In  length  of  time,  however,  it  became 
fo  much  improved,  by  the  addition  of  the  third 
eilate,  and  other  alterations,  as  to  admit,  when 
arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  perfection,  of  as 
much  freedom  and  liberty,  as  perhaps  aim  oft 
any  form  of  government  that  we  read  of  in 
ancient  hiftory. 

This  corniitution,  notwithstanding,  however 

excellent  in  itfelf,  could  cot  operate  with  the 

iame  vigour,  and  to  as  good  purpofe  beyond  a 

certain  Iphere.  1  he  more  diftant  provinces, 

how  much  feever  of  the  Roman  laws  and  cuf- 

torns  they  might  adopt,  or  were  a&uallv  Intro- 

*  * 

duced  and  eftablifhed  among  them  could  not 
poflibly  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  advantages 
of  a  citizen  of  Rome.  It  was  in  Italy  alone 
that  the  people,  with  the  tribunes  at  their  head, 
could  arreft  the  confuls,  confirm  or  abofifh  the 
decrees  of  the  fenate,  deliberate  of  peace  and 
war,  and  decide  alliances,  treaties  of  peace,  and 
conventions  with  foreign  Hates  and  princes. 
This  was  a  power  which  could  not  poflibly,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  vefted  in  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  Nor  could  it,  with  any  propriety  or 
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convenience,  fall  to  the  fhare  of  any  other,  than 
that  only  where  the  feat  of  empire  was  fixed. 
And  yet  it  was  upon  the  full  enjoyment  and 
exercife  of  this  prerogative,  that  their  freedom 
and  liberty  muft  in  a  great  meafure  depend. 
Befides,  it  was  in  Italy  alone  they  were  lole  maf- 
ters  and  arbiters  of  rewards  and  puniffimcnts, 
and  could  fix  pecuniary  mul&s  upon  fuch  as  had 
been  pofTefiedof  the  higheft employments.  And, 
above  all,  it  was  here  alone  they  had  the  foie 
right  of  condemning  Roman  citizens  capi¬ 
tally. 

In  the  provinces  and  more  remote  parts  of 
the  empire,  the  governors  and  prefidents  we  re 
invefted  with  large  and  extenfive  powers,  which 
they  very  often  moft  fhamefully  abufed.  And 
though  in  many  of  them  the  taxes,  levied  by 
the  Romans,  were  frequently  much  lefs  than 
had  been  raifed  in  them  in  the  time  of  their  in¬ 
dependence,  yet  we  find  them  fometimes  de¬ 
manded  and  collected  by  thefe  and  other  fupe- 
tior  officers,  in  a  manner  extremely  unequal  and 
irregular.  Thefe  practices,  however,  were  by  no 
means  warrantable  upon  the  principles  of  the 
eonftitution,  which  in  its  frame  and  model  had 

abundantly 


abundantly  guarded  againft  all  oppreflions  of 
this  nature. 

i 

For,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius, 
their  fixth  and  laft  king  but  one,  they  had 
eftablifhed  among  them  a  regular  and  equitable 
method  of  raifing  and  collecting  taxes,  which 
they  called  a  cenfus,  or  enrolment,  whereby 
they  were  required  upon  oath  to  regifter  their 
eftates,  according  to  their  value  in  money,  and 
likewife  their  names,  quality,  and  employment, 
together  with  the  name  of  their  parents,  their 
own  age,  and  the  names  of  their  wives  and 
children.  To  this  they  were  alfo  required  to 
add  the  number  of  their  fervants  or  (laves,  fpe- 
cifying  the  work  or  fervice  they  were  employed 
in  j  an  exaCt  eftimate  of  the  true  value  and  pro¬ 
fits  ol  all  which  was  to  be  made  out,  and  finally 
fettled  by  the  cenfors.  And  it  was  agreeably  to 
the  amount  of  this  eftimate  the  taxes  w7ere  to  be 
raifed  and  collected. 

1  his  form  of  levying  taxes,  which  was  the 
ancient  and  conftitutional  one,  was  likewife  the 
fame  that  was  ufually  obferved  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  But  an  order  of  the  lenate,  or  ediCt 

of 
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of  the  emperor,  were  the  meafure  of  thefe  le¬ 
vies  :  and  fometimes  even  the  bafe  will  and 
direction  of  the  prefident.  The  people’s  con¬ 
sent  for  this  purpofe  Was  not  at  all  thought  re- 
quifite;  nor  were  they  herein  ever  confulted. 
The  Roman  liberty  could  here  be  but  little 
boafted  of.  It  was  not  their  prerogative,  nor 
yet  their  privilege  to  make  laws,  but  hum¬ 
bly  to  obey.  And  whenever  they  thought 
themfelves  injured  or  aggrieved,  they  could 
only  prefer  their  complaints  to  the  fenate.  For 
it  was  only  from  the  fenate,  and  not  from 
themfelves.,  they  could  hope  for  redrefs.  They 
were  notwithftanding,  in  general,  governed 
with  great  equity  and  moderation;  and  com¬ 
plaints  of  this  kind  were  much  fewer,  than 
% 

might  have  been  expefted  from  fo  large  and 
extenfive  an  empire. 

They  were  not  however  confidered  as  aliens 
to  the  commonwealth,  but  as  the  children  and 
friends  of  the  republic;  And  they  were  al¬ 
lowed,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  the  beft  con¬ 
ditions  which  the  nature  of  their  government 
would  admit  of.  Offices  and  prefermentsY 
both  civil  and  military,  were  alike  open  to  all  > 

D  and 
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and  none  were  precluded  the  higheft  dignities 
in  the  date.  Rome  and  her  provinces  were 
in  this  refpedl  upon  a  level :  for  to  fecure  them 
from  revolting,  they  rightly  judged  it  the  belt 
means  to  take  into  their  fervice  the  moft  ac¬ 
tive  and  ambitious  therein,  and  to  reward  the 
moft  deferving  with  fuitable  preferment.  Thus 
both  the  Gauls,  in  particular,  were  filled  with 
confular  families.  And  in  this  conduct  in- 

\  t  L 

deed,  both  their  juftice  and  their  policy,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  were  equally  confpi- 
cuous.  The  wife  maxim  of  uniting  and  in¬ 
corporating,  as  much  as  poffible,  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  which  they  had  received  from 
Romulus,  they  ever  afterwards  continued. 
And  to  this  may  bejuftly  imputed,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  liability  and  duration  of  ir,  where¬ 
of  they  themfelves  were  perfedlly  fenfible. 

7  hefe  few,  fuccindt  and  curfory  remarks, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  Grecian  governments, 
may  ferve  .to  ftiew  us  that  fome  conftitutions 
are  of  that  kind,  as  to  render  colonization  or 
any  extenfion  of  empire,  in  a  manner,  wholly 
impracticable  :  and  thofe  alfo  upon  that  of  the 
Roman,  to  convince  us,  that  even  the  moft 

liberal 
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Jiberal  and  comprehenfive  form  thereof,  can¬ 
not  operate  with  equal  vigour  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  fphere.  For  all  the  privileges  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  could  not 
pollibly,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  veiled  in 

the  provinces,  without  an  aifiual  fubverfion  of 

*  • 

the  ftate.  For  all  governments  muft  be  drawn 

■> 

to  fome  certain  point  wherein  the  whole  is  to 
centre.  Supreme  power  and  authority  mull 
not,  cannot  refide  equally  every  where  through¬ 
out  an  empire.  For  this  would  rather  fuppofe 
abfolute  confufion  and  anarchy,  than  any  ima¬ 
ginable  mode  of  government.  However,  as 
in  all  free  Hates  fupreme  authority  is  derived 
from,  fo  it  ultimately  refides  in,  the  people. 

\ 

For  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed 
muft  neceftarily  derive  their  very  exiftencc 
from  them,  through  the  medium  of  their  re- 
prefentatives  3  kings  and  princes  being  only 
the  chief  magiftrates  chofen  and  appointed  to 
fuperintend  the  execution  of  thofe  laws,  where¬ 
by  they  themfelves  are  no  lefs  bound  than 

1 

their  fubjedls.  Now  the  bottom  on  which  a 
free  government  is  founded^  is  in  its  nature 
juft  as  extenfive  as  the  utmoft  limits  of  the 

D  2  empire 
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empire  itfclf,  from  the  feveral  parts  whereof 
one  only  fupreme  affembly  of  reprefentatives, 
for  making  lav/s,  can  regularly  be  formed. 

»  If  we  admit  more  fuch  affemblies  than  one,  the 
power  and  authority  of  all  but  one  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  abridged ,  and  brought  in  fubordi- 
nation  to  one  only  as  fupreme,  For  if  each 
affembly,  in  this  cafe,  were  abfolute,  they 
would,  it  is  evident,  form  notone  only,  butfo 
many  different  governments  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  one  another.  Thefe  are,  I  grant, 
obvious  and  known  truths  3  but  known  truths 
are  not  always  as  generally  fo  as  they  ought 
to  be,  much  lefs  are  they  as  duly  weighed  and 
confidered.  And  obvious  as  they  are,  it  was 
neceffary  for  me  in  this  place  to  premife  them, 
in  order  to  fet  my  argument  in  a  juft  and  pro¬ 
per  light. 

Now  that  of  Great  Britain  being  exactly 
the  kind  of  government  I  have  been  here 
fpeaking  of,  the  abfolute  impracticability  of 
veiling  the  American  affemblies  with  an  au¬ 
thority,  in  all  refpeCts  equal  to  that  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  country,  without  actually  difmembering 
the  Britifh  empire  muft  naturally  occur  to 


every  one.  For  all  government  is  founded 
alike  in  a  fubordination  as  well  as  union  of  all 
its  conftituent  parts ;  of  which  notwithftand- 
ing  none  can  be  juftly  excluded  its  natural  and 
due  weight  in  regulating,  as  it  necefiarily  has 
in  forming  the  whole.  Thus  although  the 
Britifh  parliament  may  indeed  with  propriety 
make  laws  for  Britain,  yet  it  cannot  with  the 
fame  propriety  exercife  the  like  power  with  re- 
fpeft  to  America,  while  thofe  parts  of  our  do¬ 
minions  are  not  fairly  reprefented  in  it.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  our  colonies  make  laws 
for  themfelves  in  their  own  affemblies,  with¬ 
out  thereby  aftually  declaring  themfelves  in¬ 
dependent  dates,  unlefs  what  they  enaft  is  only 
of  force,  fo  long  as  it  is  not  inhibited  or  re- 
verfed  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
And  while  their  power  (lands  thus  limited  by 
a  fuperior  authority,  whereof  they  themfelves 
have  no  (hare,  they  cannot  be  confidered  as  a 
free  people.  For  they  are  fubje£l  to  laws  and 
regulations  not  of  their  own  making,  which  is 
the  very  definition  of  flavery.  That  they  may 
notwithftanding  be  governed  with  equity,  and 
treated  with  mildnefs,  in  a  degree  not  at  all  in¬ 
ferior  to  England,  is  very  poffible,  and  on 

fome 
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feme  accounts,  by  no  means  improbable :  yet 
ftill,  upon  the  above  footing,  their  conftitu- 
tional  rights  and  liberties  muft  be  precarious 

and  uncertain. 

And  here  I* cannot  help  making  this  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  more  free  a  conflkution  is  in 
its  nature,  the  lefs  extenfive  it  is  in  its  views* 
For  the  larger  the  empire,  the  more  numerous 

V 

and  unwieldy  the  democratic  branch  of  it  ne- 
ceffarily  becomes.  And  therefore  where  divers 
remote  and  diflan t  countries  are  united  under 
one  government,  an  equal  and  fair  reprefenta- 
tion  becomes  almofl  impracticable,  or,  at  beft, 
extremely  inconvt nient. 

But  inconveniences,  arifing  purely  from 
extent  of  dominions,  where  they  all  lie  con¬ 
tiguous  upon  a  continent,  are  nothing, com¬ 
parable  to  thofe  where  they  are  divided  and 
parted  by  Fas,  efpecially  wide  oceans  like  that 
between  us  and  America.  A  parliament  or 
diet  might  be  convened  from  all  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  for  example,  at  any  particular  city 
therein,  without  any  extreme  difficulty,  even 
on  a  few  weeks  notice,  notwithstanding  the 

vaft 
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vail  extent  of  that  country.  Nor,  fhould  we 
fuppofe  France  alfo  annexed  thereto,  would 
the  thing  be  at  all  impracticable.  But  fhould 
we  carry  our  fuppofition  much  farther,  the 
inconveniences  attending  fuch  long  journeys 
would  be  very  great,  although  not  interrupted 
by  water.  This,  however,  would  not  be  nearly 
fo  difficult  as  to  convene  a  parliament  partly 
from  Europe  and  partly  from  America,  which 
yet,  in  the  prefent  cafe.,  is  certainly  neceffary  to 
render  government  equal  to  all  the  fubjedts 
of  the  Britifh  crown.  For  the  nature  of  our 
conftitution  is  evidently  fuch  as  abfolutely  re¬ 
quires  a  general  and  impartial  reprefentation ; 
which,  notwithftanding,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
exifl,  fo  long  as  American  members  are  not 
admitted  to  fit  in  the  Britifh  fenate.  Hence 
therefore  appears  the  ftubbornnefs  and  inflexi¬ 
bility,  if  1  may  fo  call  it,  of  the  genius  of  our 
conftitution,  although  in  itfelf  the  moft  com¬ 
plete  and  perfedt  of  any  in  the  whole  world. 

An  arbitrary  or  military  government  wTould 

have  laboured  under  no  difficulties  of  this  kind 

•  > 

at  all.  France  would  have  ruled  over  the 
whole  continent  of  North- America,  with  more 

eafe 
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cafe  and  leis  ceremony,  than  we  can  over  one' 
e  province  of  it.  A  few  brief  and  fuccinft 
forms,  together  with  a  good  {landing  army 
there,  would  have  readily  done  the  bufinefs. 
But  the  Englifh  conftitution  is  quite  of  another 
nature,  and  proclaims  to  all  a  liberty  and  free¬ 
dom  unknown  in  other  countries.  And  it  is 
this  peculiar  excellence  of  it,  which  conftitutes 
the  genuine  and  true  caufe  from  whence  the 
prefent  difficulties  in  adjufling  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  our  colonies  arife.  To  point  out, 
therefore,  the  mofl  effectual  and  confiftent 
means,  for  compromiftng  the  difputes  and  dif¬ 
ferences  refulting  from  thefe  difficulties,  is 
what  we  ffiould  next  attempt,  but  that  I  muff 
firft  proceed,  agreeably  to  the  order  I  have 
laid  down,  to  inquire,  in  the  third  place,  whe¬ 
ther,  although  it  ffiould  be  found  impradlia- 
ble,  from  the  nature  of  our  conftitution,  to 
admit  the  Americans  to  the  full  pofieffion  of 
all  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  Engliffi- 
men  in  the  mother  country,  they  ffiould  not 
be  allowed  fuch  a  form  of  government,  as  will 
belt  fecure  to  them  their  juft  rights  and  natural 
liberties  ? 


But 
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But  this  very  inquiry  will  poflibly  appear 
quite  unnccefiary,  if  nor  abfurd  to  many ;  yet 
I  cannot  help  thiqjking  it  much  more  abfurd, 
to  hold  that  the  Britifh  parliament,  as  it  now 
ftands,  hath  an  undeniable  right  to  make  laws 
for  North-America.  Were  people  confiderate 
and  impartial  enough  to  make  this  inquiry  for 
themfelves,  it  would  certainly  be  quite  needlefs 
for  me  to  make  it  here  for  them.  For  barely 
to  put  the  queftion,  One  might  reafonably  ex- 
pedt,  to  moft  men,  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  it. 
Indeed  to  maintain  this  pofition,  thdt  it  is  juft 
and  equitable  for  one  half  of  a  kingdom,  to 
hold  the  other  half  in  chains,  is  what,  I  believe, 
few  among  us  are  hardy  enough  openly  to  at¬ 
tempt,  although  three  parts  in  four,  perhaps, 
of  the  whole  ifland,  are  very  forward  to  em-» 
brace  tenets  and  maxims  fcarcely  more  liberal. 
And  it  is  not  unlikely  but  moft  of  thofe,  if  not 
all,  who  are  ftrenuous  advocates  for  one  fide 
of  the  queftion  in  England,  would  immediate¬ 
ly  veer  about,  and  efpoufe  quite  the  oppofite  in 
America.  Befides,  what  would  they  fay,  were 
it  put  in  fuppofition  that  the  feat  of  empire 
were  (hifted  over  and  fixed  in  America,  and 
'England  was  to  be  governed  upon  the  footing 
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of  a  colony  ?  it  is  very  eafy  to  conceive,  I 
think,  what  in  this  cafe  would  be  their  lan¬ 
guage.  And  juftice  requires  that  we  fhould 
do  by  others,  as  we  would,  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances,  be  done  by  ourfelves.  Nay,  is  it  nor, 
let  me  afk,  mod  egregious  folly,  fo  loudly  to 
condemn  the  Stuart  family,  who  would  have 
governed  England  without  a  parliament,  when 

at  the  fame  time  we  would,  almoft  all  of  us, 

, .  *  t  .  * 

govern  America,  upon  principles  not  at  all 
more  juftifiable  ? 

♦  •»  *  »  C  *  .  ^  * 

And  though  they  were  tied  down  by  their 
charters  to  the  mod  fervile  and  dependent 
date  imaginable,  it  would,  I  think,  be  ex¬ 
tremely  ungenerous  now  to  make  that  an  ar- 

*  »  .  * 

gument  for  continuing  them  upon  the  fame 
footing.  For  in  my  opinion  the  queftion 
fhould  be,  not  how  low'  we  can  deprefs  them, 

but  how  high  we  can  raife  them  without 

■  * 

making  them  abfciute  or  independent,  and 
confidently  with  our  rights  of  fovcreignty 
over  them.  This  certainly  is  by  far  the  mod 
liberal  and  Chridian  way,  both  of  thinking 
and  a dling  in  this  matter.  And  whatever  is 
fo,  ‘is  ultimately  the  mod  politic.  For  the  mod 

lading 
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Jading  empires  are  always  founded  in  princi¬ 
ples  the  moft  agreeable  to  juftice.  And  their 
diflblution  is  as  invariably  the  confequence  of 
a  deviation  therefrom,  either  in  mode  or  prac¬ 
tice.  But  thofe  founded  in  violence  and  op- 
preflion  are  feidom  durable.  Befidesy  it  can 

r 

never  be  deenfied  a  wife  meafure  by  men  of 

it*  . 

the  lead;  thought  or  reflection,  to  make  flaves 
of  the  Americans,  were  it  a  thing  ever  fo  prac¬ 
ticable.  So  large  a  body  of  men,  at  thedevo- 

f  j  •  t 

tion  of  a  wicked  minifter,  would  be  very  for- 
midable  to  England.  And  a  people  long  ha* 
bituated  to  fervitude,  and  in  whom  the  love  of 
liberty  as  well  as  all  fenfe  of  the  juft  value  of 
it,  was  extinguifhed,  would  certainly  b t  the 
mod  proper  indruments  to  reduce  others'  f6 
the  like  condition.  In  fdme  things  indeed  v/t 
feem  jealous  of  our  liberty,  and  even  df  what 
we  apprehend  has  the  mod  diftant  tendencyifo 
undermine  it,  almod  to  a  degree  of  enthut* 
diafm;  and  yet  in  others  our  apprehenfions  oh 

•  i 

this  head  are' perfectly  dormant.  Where  pre¬ 
judice,  padioh,  or  feeming  intered  are  £cVn- 
cerned,  we  are  no  longer  Englilhmeh,  vVife, 
'circumfpedt,  juft  and  generous,  but  the  blind 
tdupes  of  our  own  folly-,  of  which  our  con- 

E  3  dudt. 
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dp£t,  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  is  too  glaring 
an  inftance.  Buc  to  return  — — - 

Now  as  feme  truths  are  fo  clear  and  obvn 
ous,  that  to  go  about  to  prove  them,  is  only 
taking  pains  to  render  them  fufpefted,  or, 
what  is  worfe,  if  poffible  to  obfcqre  them. 
Among  thefe  the  objeft  of  the  prefent  in¬ 
quiry  Ihould,  I  think,  be  confidered;  I  (hall 
therefore  change  the  ftate  of  it,  and  proceed  to 
examine  in  the  fequel,  what  that  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  is  which  will  beft  anfwer  the  pur- 
poles  above  fpecified.  But,  in  the  firft  place, 
I  mull  beg  leave  to  obferve  that,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  the  Americans  found  their  complaints 
upon  a  narrower  bottom,  than  the  nature  of 
the  fubjedt  would  admit  of.  For  the  only 
grievance  they  feem  to  be  fenfible  of,  is  the 
right  of  taxation,  claimed  over  them  by  the 
Britilh  parliament.  This  certainly  is  a  very 
important  branch  of  legiflation,  and  may  be 
called  one  of  the  three  principal  objedts  of  go¬ 
vernment.  For  to  this  number  thefe  may  in 
fome  fort  be  reduced,  the  fecurity  of  perfon , 
property ,  and  religion,  and  whoever,  therefore, 
claims  a.  right  to  difpofe  of  any  one’s  pro¬ 
perty, 
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petty,  without  his  confent  either  direCUy  or  in¬ 
directly,  claims  at  the  fame  time  a  right  to  rob 
him  of  the  protection  of  government  in  one  of 
its  principal  pbjeCts,  and  indeed  confequen- 
tially  in  two.  For  an  unlimited  power  to  di£- 
pofe  of  a  perfon’s  goods  may,  through  wan- 
tonnefs  or  cruelty,  be  exercifed  to  that  degree 
of  feverity,  as  actually  to  caufe  both  him  and 
his  family  to  perifh.  And  though  government 
itfclf,  which  yet  neceffarily  is  abfolute,  fhould 
claim  fuch  an  authority,  under  the  above  pre¬ 
dicaments,  it  would  evidently  be  a  govern¬ 
ment  founded  in  injuftice.  Hence  then  it  ap¬ 
pears  what  alarming  confcquences  a  right  of 
impofmg  taxes  involves  in  it.  Can  it  there¬ 
fore  furprife  any  one  that  the  colonies  fhould 
be  jealous  of  this  right  ?  or  rather  would  it  not 
be  much  more  furprifing,  were  they  not  jealous 
of  it? 

However,  a  right  of  legiflation  in  general 
over  them,  they  certainly  may  with  equal  juf- 
tice  and  propriety  difpute,  fo  long  as  they  con¬ 
tinue  unreprefented  in  our  parliament,  or  lome 
other  way  are  not  admitted  to  a  due  fhare  of 
power,  ia  making  thofe  laws  to  which  they 


\ 


are  fubjedh  For  people  may  be  haraffed  or  in¬ 
jured  an- infinite  number  of  ways  befides  only- 
in  the  article  of  taxing  them.  But  this  not  be- 
ing  the  cafe  at  prefect,  their  complaints  feem  to 
be  wholly  confined  to  this  one  article.  To.  this 

4* 

therefore  I  fhall  entirely  confine  my  fubfequent 

inquiries,  and  more  especially  fince  it  is  not  im- 

*  % 

probable,  if  a  point  fo  very  material  could  be 
adjufted  to  mutual  fatisfaction,  but  it  would  be 
lefs  difficult  to  fettle  any  other  that  fhouid 
ever  come  to;  be  difputed,  -  .  .  - 


That  every  government  Ihqpid  fupport  itfelf, 
is  a  truth  too  obvious  to  be  conceited.;- 


that  England  has  an  undeniable  right  to  conr 
fider  America  as  part;  of  her  dominions,,  fis  a 
faft,  I  prefume,  which  can  never  be  queftipnec}. 
For  few  empires  can  produce  as  juft  a-ehtna 
to  half  their  provinces,  as  that  of  England  to 
her’s  in  America.  I  will  only  obferve  at  pre¬ 
fent,  that  it  was  England,  in  fome  feme,  which 
at  firft  gave  them  being  (excepting  only  that 
part  of  them  which  was  ceded  to  us  by  the 
French)  and  eve?  hnce  has.  defended  them  with 
her  arms,  and  governed  them,  with  her  Jaw$0 
efore  but  juft  and  equitable  that  they 

fhouid* 
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ihould,  in  return,  contribute  a  rcafonable  pro¬ 
portion  for  the  fupport  of  that  government,  by 
which  they  are  protected.  This  they  have  not 
as  yet  the  effrontery  openly  to  deny.  But  the 
manner  of  levying  fuch  fupplies  is  the  fubjeCt 
in  debate. 

*  <  *  ' 

Now  all  the  ways  of  raifing  them,  which  at 
prefent  occur  to  me,  are  chiefly  four  *  though 
each  of  thefe  may  perhaps  be  varioufly  mo¬ 
deled.  The  firft  is  by  a  requifition,  made  by 
the  king  and  his  council,  of  a  certain  fum  by 
them  fixed,  to  be  raifed  in  each  province,  in 
fuch  manner  as  their  own  affemblies  (hall  think 
fit.  The  fecond  is  by  a  like  requifition  made 
by  parliament,  and  to  be  raifed  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  The  third  is  by  a  tax  impofed  in  the 
Britifh  parliament,  upon  its  prefent  footing. 
And  the  fourth  is  by  the  fame  authority  in 
conjunction  with  a  general  representation  there¬ 
in  of  the  Americans. 

•  *  .*  %  y  .  ♦  i  .  .  .  j 
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The  firft  of  thefe,  however  acquiefced  in  on 
the  part  of  the  colonies,  is,  in  my  opinion.,  by 
far  the  moft  exceptionable.  For  if  only  a  few 
m£n5  who  conftitute  the  miniftry,  have  a  right 

i  .  *  ^  s 
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to  appoint  what  fums  they  fhall  raife,  and  thclf 
requifition  is  to  be  indifpenfibly  complied  with,: 
they  muft  evidently  in  this  cafe  be, wholly  fubjedfc 
tominifterial  government  and  of  courfe  to  mi- 
nifterial  tyranny.  And  that  fuch  a  requifition 
Ihould  without  refer ve  be  complied  with,  is 
altogether  obvious.  For  fhould  the  Americans 
be  allowed  herein  a  difcretionary  power,  they 
will  in  fadt  be  perfedtly  independent,  and  the 
Sovereignty  of  England  over  them  will  be  only 
m  nominal  one  :  becaufe  if  they  are  at  liberty 
tochufe  what  fums  to  raife,  as  well  as  the  man¬ 
ner  of  raifing  them,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  doubted 
but  their  allowance  will  be  found  extremely 
fhort.  And  it  is  evident  they  may,  upon  this 
footing,  abfolutely  refufe  to  pay  any  taxes  at 
all.  And  if  fo,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
England,  if  it  were  confident  with  her  fafety, 
to  difclaim  all  further  connexion  with  them, 
than  to  continue  her  protedlion  to  them  wholly 
at  her  own  expence.  However,  fhould  fuch  a 
requifition  as  I  have  here  deferibed  be  acqui- 
efeed  in,  I  know  no  reafon  we  have  to  objedt 
to  it. 


The 
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The  fecond  method  I  took  notice  of,  was 
by  a  like  requifition  made  by  the  Britifh  parli¬ 
ament,  and  to  be  railed  and  collected  in  fuch 
manner  as  the  provincial  a  fie  mb  lies  (hall  like 
heft.  This  method,  however  inadequate  upon 
the  whole,  appears  to  me  much  preferable  to 
the  former,  as  in  fo  large  a  body  of  men,  both 
juflice  and  the  true  intereft  of  the  empire  are  more 
likely  to  be  duly  regarded  ;  and  therefore  they 
may  reafonably  expedt  the  burden  will  be  more 
equitably  laid  upon  them.  Befides,  it  is  not 
improbable  but  fome  who  have  property  among 
them  may  fit  in  this  afiembly.  And  it  may 
farther  be  obferved,  that  their  proceedings  are 
not  quite  fo  rapid  and  precipitate  as  thofe  of 

the  privy-council,  fo  that  fhould  it  be  found 

§ 

unneceffary,  they  will  have  more  time  to  peti¬ 
tion  or  make  remonftranccs.  For  this  privi¬ 
lege,  the  leaft  which  a  fubjedt  can  enjoy,  is  not 
to  be  denied  them,  however  an  ultimate  com¬ 
pliance  may  be  infifted  on  as  indifpenfable. 
And  it  is  likewife*  let  me  add,  much  .more 
probable  that  their  ability  to  pay  taxes,  and 
the  true  ftate  of  their  finances,  will  be  betten.- 

as  well  as  their  petitions  and  re-  ' 
n..  rance  s  more  folenmly  can  vailed :  on  all 

F  which 
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which  accounts,  and  feveral  others  not  men-* 
tioned,  I  cannot  help  giving  it  much  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  former,  although  I  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  recommend  either. 

And  of  the  impropriety  of  the  third  method 
above  pointed  out,  the  Americans  feem  abun¬ 
dantly  fenfible,  as  appears  from  their  conduft 
on  occafion  of  the  late  ftamp-att ,  the  repeal 
whereof  looks  fomewhat  like  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  fame  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  parliament.  For  if  that  aft  was  in  itfelf 
juft  and  equitable,  though  in  its  circumftances 
not  quite  convenient,  means  might  have  been 
eafily  difcoVered  to  remove  thefe  difficulties, 
without  a  total  repeal  of  it.  For  if  it  was 
only  oppreffive,  as  impofing  too  heavy  a  tax, 
or  productive  in  its  coniequences  of  fome  un¬ 
necessary  trouble  3  to  thefe  furely  proper  reme¬ 
dies  might  have  been  applied,  and  yet  its  eflence 
ftill  preferved.  But  here  the  chief  ftrefs  of 
the  complaints  made  againft  it  was  not  laid  3 
but  the  inequitablenefs  of  it  in  its  full  extent,  is 
what  the  colonies  principally  objected  to  it. 
The  Britifh  parliament,  they  urged,  exercifed 
an  authority  they  had  naturally  and  conftitu- 

tionally 
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tionally  no  right  to.  And  a  law,  deriv¬ 
ing  its  exiftence  from  fuch  an  authority, 
muft  neceffarily,  in  refpeft  of  thofe  it  is  im- 
pofed  upon,  be  inequitable  and  arbitrary.  And 
this  the  parliament,  in  repealing  it,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  their  declarations  and  relolutions 
to  the  contrary,  feem  tacitly  to  have  acknow¬ 
ledged.  But  this  ftill  is  the  grand  point  in  de¬ 
bate,  which  I  fear  cannot  be  very  eafiiy  adjuft- 
ed.  That  there  are  a  great  many  perfons  of 
integrity,  worth,  and  character  on  both  fides  of 
the  queftion,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  they  are  not  all  quite  fo  cool  and 
difpaffionate  in  their  inquiries  as  might  be  wifh- 
ed.  Moral  truth,  upon  which  juftice  is  founded, 
is  generally  obvious  to  the  meaneft  capacity, 
and  never  lies  more  out  of  fight,  than  when 
concealed  by  prejudice  or  pafiion.  And  to  have 
their  judgments  biafied  by  either  of  thefe,  or 
both,  is  what  falls  fometimes  to  the  lot  of  all 
men  j  and  is  therefore  what  all  men  ought  to 
be  the  more  ready  to  excufe  or  pardon  in  each 
other. 

>  ,  i 1  *  • )  i  * 

My  own  lentiments,  touching  this  point,  are 
fufficiently  evident  from  what  I  have  already 

F  3  faid 
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faid  upon  it:  And  whoever  confiders  it  with 
the  fame  impartiality  and  difintereftednefs,  will 
not,  I  believe,  find  himfelf  in  the  refult  widely 
to  differ  from  me.  For,  as  to  my  opinion 
herein,  I  would  obtrude  it  upon  no  one,  but 
only  defire  it  may  be  fairly  examined,  and  as 
fairly  confuted  before  it  is  rejected  or  con¬ 
demned.  And  if  I  feem  to  be  an  advocate  for 
the  Americans,  it  is  for  no  other  realbn  but 
purely  becaufe  I  think  myfeif  an  advocate  for 
truth.  For  furely  I  ftand  as  unconnected,  with 
refpeCtto  that  people,  as  any  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  I  know  of  no  other  interefi:  to  influence 
me  in  this  caufe,  but  the  intereft  of  humanity. 
And  the  queftion  with  me  is  not  fo  much  what 
tne  rights  of  the  Americans  are  in  particular,  as 
what  the  juft  and  natural  rights  of  all  mankind 
are  ?  and  liberty  in  the  utmoft  latitude  that  go¬ 
vernment  can  fecure  it,  is  the  undoubted  birth¬ 
right,  my  reafon  tells  me,  of  every  man,  till  he 
has  forfeited  it.  And  this  forfeiture,  on  the 
part  of  a  whole  nation,  it  is  quite  impoffible  to 
incur.  For  at  lead:  children,  whereof  all  na¬ 
tions  in  part  are  compofed,  while  too  young  to 
violate  any  law,  muft  neceffarily  be  exempted. 
Befides,  to  fuppofe,  that  of  thofe  grown  to 

maturity 
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maturity  none  at  all,  or  only  few  are  innocent, 
is  to  put  a  cafe  fo  exrravagant,  as  not  to  be  pa¬ 
ralleled  in  hiftory,  if  I  am  not  miftaken. 

But  to  think  that  any  people  can  be  free, 
while  fubjedt  to  laws  they  are  no  way  confuited 
in  making,  is  fuch  an  abfurdity  as  few,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  their  own  cafe,  would  not  readily  dif- 
cover  :  and  common  honefty  requires  that  we 
fhould  as  readily  acknowledge  in  the  cafe  of 
others.  Let  us,  though  but  for  a  moment, 
confider  ourfelves  Americans,  and  I  more  than 
prefume  we  fhall  be  of  this  opinion.  For  as 
nothing  will  better  affift  us  to  view  each  fide  of 
the  queftion  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  fo  nothing 
will  better  afiift  us  in  forming  an  impartial 
judgment  of  it.  Nor,  again,  is  it  at  all  more 
rational  to  maintain  that  that  people  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Britifh  parliament  as  it  now  (lands. 
An  equal*  reprefentation,  indeed,  is  a  thing 
fcarcely  practicable,  and  what  England  herfelf 
cannot  boalt  of}  but  the  Americans  cannot 
properly  be  faid  to  have  the  fmalleft  fhare  in  ir. 
The  weight  their  trade  and  commerce  with  us 
may  give  them,  deferves  not  to  be  mentioned 
on  this  occafion.  For  that  is  no  more  than 

what 
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what  any  country  in  Europe,  in  feme  degree 
might  have.  And  who  durft  fay,  that  Hol¬ 
land,  for  inftance,  is  reprefented  in  England  ? 

But  thofe  who  maintain  our  right  of  legifla- 
tion  over  them,  do  it  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  I 
fuppofe,  becaufe  they  fee  the  neceflity  there  is, 
in  order  to  an  unity  of  government,  that  fuch  a 
right  Ihould  be  veiled  in  us.  An  unity  of  go- 
vernment,  it  is  true,  is  necefiary  to  an  unity  of 
empire.  But  befides  that  this  perhaps  may  be 
otherwife  effe<5ted,  than  at  the  expence  of  the 
juft  birth-right  of  our  fellow-creatures }  yet 
were  it  only  to  be  accomplifhed  by  fuch  a  vio¬ 
lation,  I  am  perfe&ly  at  a  lofs  how  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  equity  of  fuch  a  procedure,  unlefs  it 
can  be  fully  proved  that  the  fafety  of  the  ftate 
can  be  fecured  by  no  other  means.  For  nothing 
lefs  can  juftify  it.  And  the  prefent  cafe,  I 
think,  includes  no  fuch  extremity.  For  what¬ 
ever  reafons  we  have  to  confider  the  retention 
of  our  fovereignty  over  them  as  indifpenfable  j 
yet  with  me  it  is  by  no  means  a  maxim,  that 
we  cannot  otherwife  fecure  that  fovereignty, 
than  at  the  expence  of  their  natural  rights. 
And  if  this  may  be  really  done,  it  moft  cer¬ 
tainly 
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tainly  ought.  For  I  fee  no  reafon  why  con- 
icience,  truth  and  judice  fhould  be  lefs  regard- 

i  ,  .  • 

cd  in  national  ads  than  private  ones.  And  l 
do  not  at  all  think  myfelf  the  only  cafuid  that 
would  argue  in  this  manner.  Nor  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  dates,  on  fimilar  occafions,  nor 
yet  our  own  of  whatever  danding,  by  any 

means  fufficient  to  juftify  an  aftion  in  itfelf 

'  •  ,  r 

wrong.  And  furely  to  claim  and  excrcifc  an 
authority  we  have  naturally  no  right  to,  is  an 
action  in  itfelf  as  wrong  as  any,  I  think,  that 
we  can  put  in  fuppofition.  But  this,  I  prefume, 
in  general,  will  be  granted,  and  yet  perhaps  de¬ 
nied  in  the  particular  cafe  before  us.  Our  right 
of  Iegiflation  over  the  Americans,  unreprefented 
as  they  are,  is  the  point  in  queftion.  This  right 
is  afierted  by  mod,  doubted  of  by  fome,  and 
wholly  difclaimed  by  a  few.  But  to  put  the 
matter  in  a  ftronger  light,  the  queftion,  I  think, 
fhould  be.  Whether  we  have  a  general  right  of 
making  flaves,  or  not  ?  the  affirmative  of  it  I 
folemnly  proteft  againft,  although  I  fhould  be 

j  %  • 

reputed  for  it  the  very  word  politician  that  ever 
prefumed  to  make  his  fentiments  public. 

'i,  *  *  *  \  *  f  ■  •  • 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mud  be  confefled, 
that  under  governments*  in  themfelves  very 
imperfeft,  juftice  may  be  duly  adminiftered, 
and  order  prelerved.  For,  were  pot  this  the 
cafe*  there  would  be  little  either  of  juftice  op 
order  in  the  world.  And  the  Americans  may 
be  treated  with  as  much  equity,  arid  even  ten- 
dernefs,  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  as 
by  their  own  aflembles.  This,  at  leaft,  is  pof- 
fible,  although  perhaps  not  very  probable.  Be- 
fides,  our  diftance  from  them  is  fuch,  as  mull 
inevitably  difqualify  u$  to  be  altogether  as  good 
judges  of  what  grievances  they  may  labour  un¬ 
der,  or  of  what  fupplies  they  can  aSord  to  raife, 

Jh. 

as  they  themfelves.  It  is  every  one’s  own  feel¬ 
ings  can  beft  inform  him  wherein  he  is  aggrieved 
or  diftrefled.  And  this  is  the  cafe  of  every  na¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  every  individual  *,  and  there- 

*  v 

fore  none  fhould  be  excluded  a  proper  (hare  in 
their  own  government. 

.  f 
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And  it  may  be  further  obferved,  that  the  dif- 
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folution  of  an  empire,  is  not  always  to  be  con¬ 
fide  red  as  inevitable,  where  fome  parts  thereof 
are  poftefied  of  a  power,  by  no  means  confiftent 
with  that  unity  of  government  I  have  been 

r 
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fpcaking  of.  Nay  it  is  poffible  chat  fuch  a 
power  may  never  be  found  productive  of  any 
great  inconvenience.  To  this  purpofe  the 
cafe  of  Ireland,  as  forming  a  part  ot  the  Englifu 
dominions,  may  be  readily  indanced.  For 

.*»  j  k  »•*  • 

the  power  of  parliament  in  that  kingdom,  to 
rejeCt  and  throw  out  money-bills,  as  well  as 
their  very  extenfive  authority  on  other  accounts, 
mud  certainly  be  acknowledged  as  not  quite 
confident  with  this  unity.  Here,  mod  un¬ 
doubtedly,  is  a  great  defeft  in  point  of  theory  $ 
and  yet  the  inconveniences  arifing  therefrom* 
in  practice,  have  been  hitherto  by  no  means  con- 
fiderable.  ..Nor  can  it  be  denied  but  mod  go- 

_  v 

vernments-,  in  fome  refpect  or-  other,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  defective*  although  perhaps  not  very 
many  in  the  particular  now  mentioned  3  as  def* 
potic  ones*  which  are  by  far  the  mod  numerous* 
are  fetdom  exceptionable  on  this  account.  But 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  not  fo  much 
the  bed  form  of  government*  as  the  mod 
exaCt  and  regular  adminidration,  of  judice, 

•  ,  *  ,  *  .  X  '  '  L 

that  mod  effectually  fadens  together  the 
different  parts  of  an  empire,  whereon  the  dabi- 
lity  and  duration  of  it  mud  ever  neceffarily  de- 
pend.  And  it  is  feldom  that  th<i  people  abufft 
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the  power  they  are  poffefled  of  to  their  ruin, 

but  only  when  they  have  received  very  heavy 
provocations  to  enrage  them,  from  the  excefleS 
of  their  governors*  And  the  moft  perfed  mo¬ 
del  of  government  in  the  world,  where  accord¬ 
ing  to  it  juftice  is  not  duly  adrtiiniftered,  is  nd 
fecurity  againft  the  outrages  of  thd  people. 

\  *  f  \  •  ’  •  ••  -4 
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-  But,  after  all,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  the 
moft  perfedl  form  thereof  is  ever  the  moft  eli¬ 
gible.  For  the  rights  of  mankind  can  never 
be  too  well  guarded.  And  it  is  under  this  fort 
of  government  they  certainly  ftand  the  beft 
chance  to  be  leaft  invaded.  I  know  no  reafoa 
therefore  why  we  fliould  think  fo  very  hard  of 
the  Americans,  only  becaule  they  are  fo  ftrenuf- 
ousto  have  theirs  eftablifhed  upon  this  footing, 
and  becaufe  they  are  fo  unwilling  to  fubmit  to 
the  mode  of  taxation  here  propofed,  which  fe- 
veral,  even  among  ourfelves,  have  not  the 
higheft  opinion  of. 

<vS  r  •  i  .  '  *  >•  •  .  ’ 
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I  could  therefore  moft  heartily  wifli,  that  the 
fourth  and  laft  above-mentioned,  was  as  con-< 
venient  and  prafticable,  as  it  is  juft  and  equi¬ 
table.  To  convene  indeed  our  colonial  repfe-i 

*  :  fenta- 
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fcntatives  at  London,  would  certainly  be  at¬ 
tended  with  very  great,  though  I  dare  not  fay 

V 

quite  infurmountable,  difficulties.  To  the  equi¬ 
ty  of  this  meafure  the  Americans  themfelves,  l 
prefume,  could  have  nothing  fairly  to  objeft. 
However,  it  would  not  be  extremely  ealy  per¬ 
haps  to  fettle  the  number  of  members  to  be 
(ent  by  each  province.  But  yet  this  bufinefs, 
I  make  no  doubt,  might  in  time  be  adjufted, 
put  the  inconveniences,  arifing  from  the  dif- 
$ance  they  lie  from  us,  are  perpetual,  various 
and  complicated.  As  to  thofe,  indeed,  which 
attend  only  the  chufing  a  new  parliament, 
they  may  perhaps,  by  proper  means,  be  conf*- 
derably  leffened,  although  not  wholly  removed. 
It  is  true,  if  our  parliaments  were  annual,  as 
$hey  ought  to  be,  they  would  rather  increafe  * 
but  even  then  they  might,  I  believe,  be  in  3 
great  meafure  remedied.  But  ffiould  the  king, 
$t  any  time,  be  difpofed  to  diflolve  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  convene  a  new  one,  as  hath  been 
often  done,  only  on  a  few  weeks  notice,  this, 
upon  the  above  footing,  could  not  be  elfedted. 
A,nd  yet,  I  believe,  a  variety  of  cafes  might 
occur,  wherein  this  may  be  proper,  if  not  ne- 
?efi*ry. 

Q  I  B.W, 
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9  I  9  , 

But  were  the  duration  or  diffolution  of  par¬ 
liaments  fixed  wholly  to  ftated  times,  a  thing, 
by  the  bye,  not  at  all  to  be  wilhed  for,  the 
difficulties  upon  thefe  occafions  would  not  cer¬ 
tainly  be  quite  infupc-rable.  The  method 
however  of  examining  and  deciding  contefted 
elections  when  neceffary,  muft  undoubtedly, 
with  refpeft  to  America,  be  fet,  in  a  great 
meafure,  upon  a  different  footing  from  that  at 
prefent  pradlifed  in  this  kingdom.  But  to 
Iketch  out  a  plan  for  removing  thefe  or  the 
like  difficulties,  is  not  within  my  prefent  de- 
fign,  as  it  is  not  in  the  leaft,  at  this  time,  proba¬ 
ble,  that  an  American  reprefentation  will  ever 
be  convened  in  England.  But  there  are  other 
difficulties,  which,  in  my  opinion,  form  a  much 
more  confiderable  objedtion  to  this  fcheme$ 
that  whenever  the  colonies  fhall  have  occafion 
to  have  a  recourfe  to  parliament,  for  their  in- 
tervention  in  more  particular  provincial  {bufl- 
nefs,  as  from  the  nature  of  things  they  often 
muff,  their  diftance  from  it  will  render  it  in  a 
manner  impra&icable.  They  will  be  almoft 
wholly  excluded  the  benefit  of  private  adts,  by 
reafon  of  the  immoderate  expence,  both  of  time 
and  mdney  they  muft  be  at  to  procure-  them. 

And 

*  c*  .  f 
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And  yet  applications  to  parliament  for  fuch 

purpofes  may  often  become  necefiary.  Be- 
fides,  there  may  be  an  infinite  number  of  oc- 
cafions,  refpefting  matters  of  a  more  public 
nature,  fuch  as  the  repairing  of  high-ways, 
making  rivers  navigable,  and  cutting  canals, 
with  a  variety  of  other  things  of  the  like  kind, 
wherein  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  parliament, 

r  >  *  K 

and  yet  the  expence  be  fupported  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  by  private  perfons.  But  in  either  cafe 
it  will  be  a  confiderable  burden,  and  as  con- 

fiderable  an  objeftion  to  all  undertakings  of 

* 

that  fort.  And  the  delays  in  bufmefs  occa- 
fioned  by  fuch  long  voyages,  as  thofe  from 
America  to  England,'  muft  greatly  retard  it, 
and  no  lefs  difcourage  thofe  who  are  concern¬ 
ed  in  it.  Befides,  when  at  any  time  it  fhould 
become  necefiary,  as  it  often  happens,  to  pro¬ 
duce  witnefies,  in  fupport  or  profecution  of  any 
cau fe,  America  lies  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  fcarce- 
ly  to  admit  of  it.  Therefore,  upon  all  thefe, 
and  many  other  very  fimilar  accounts,  I  can 
only  confider  this  fcheme  as  barely  pradlicable. 
However,  fhould  the  Americans  prefer  it  to 
any  other,  as  it  is  an  eftablifhment  they  have, 

1  thinly,  an  undoubted  right  to,  I  know  not 

how 
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how  we  can,  in  confcience,  debar  them  of  it. 
But  if  they  could  be  o^herwife  fatisfied,  with 
any  conditions  that  we  can  fafely  grant  them, 
this  mode  of  compromife,  which  may  be  juft- 
ly  termed  the  dernier  refort ,  may  as  well  be 
waved,  as  it  cannot  be  effe&ed,  it  is  evident, 
without  immenfe  trouble* 

*  '  '  *  1  '  1  •  *  '•  4  1  •  1  -  1 

•  •  *  #  .  Si  -  *  r  i  x, 

And  now,  fince  each  of  the  methods  above 
propofed,  is  pregnant,  a$  we  have  feen,  with  a 
variety  of  difficulties,  hardlhips  and  incon¬ 
veniences,  it  may  here  be  alked,  what  mea-* 
fure  then  upon  the  whole  is  tnoft  eligible,  and 
fitteft  to  be  purfued  on  the  present  occafion  * 
But  to  give  a  plain  and  decifive  anfwer  to  this 
queftion,  is,  perhaps,  the  greateft  difficulty  of 
all*  And  though  I  may  not  be  able  rightly  tc> 
(olve  it,  I  cannot  confider  the  above  remarks, 
as  wholly  ufelefs,  if  they  only  ferve  to  point, 

i 

out,  and  convince  the  public  of  this  very  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  a  proper  explanation  of  it,  and  fo» 
difpofe  them,  at  leaft,  tp  be  a  little  lefs  cenfo- 
rious  towards  all  parties  concerned  in  this  very 
intricate  bufinefi.  For  it  really  is,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  as  arduous  and  important  a  queftion,  as* 
ever  the  Englilh  government  was  engaged  in. 

•  ;  Ancl 
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And  if  they  ihould  be  divided  in  their  fenti- 

f  • 

hients  upon  it,  and  uncertain  what  meafures  to 
adopt  and  follow,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  juft 
wonder  or  cenfure* 

•  t 

-  i  •  *  f  •  •  ••  * 

But  it  muft  be  eOnfeffed  that  in  all  our 
Cranfaftions  with  the  world,  the  temper  and 
difpofitions  of  thofe  we  have  to  deal  with,  is 

*  i  r  * 

generally  the  beft  index  to  point  out  the  mea¬ 
fures  moft  proper  to  be  purfued  upon  any  oc* 

cafion.  But  that  they  fhould  never  be  in  them- 

/  •  ' 

felves  unjuft,  I  need  not  here  obferve^  and 
the  trueft  policy,  l  am  very  certain,  is  ever 
founded  in  the  founded  morality.  Befides,  the 
Americans,  as  they  muft  inevitably  lie  under 
fome  very  confiderable  inconveniences,  have, 
I  think,  if  they  arc  not  permitted  to  be  repre- 
fented  in  our  fenate,  a  right  of  chufing  what 
mode  of  government  they  fhould  beft  like* 
provided  it  be  not  inconfiftent  with  the  fove- 
feignty  of  England  over  them#  For  what 
England  feems  chiefly  to  have  a  right  to  dic¬ 
tate  is,  that  they  fhall  continue  in  fubje&ion  to 
her,  and  form  a  part  of  her  dominions,  up¬ 
on  the  footing  of  her  own  laws  and  conftitu- 
lion#  The  one,  I  think,  fhe  has  a  right  to 

command  * 
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command  ;  and  the  other  they  have  a  right  t# 
claim.  But  if  lefs  rip  id  terms  are  agreed  or 
confented  to  on  either  fide,  it  muft  be  coofi- 
dered  as  matter  of  favour  and  indulgence.  As- 
for  example,  if  England  fhould  grant  the 
Americans  the  fame  conditions  as  the  Irifh 
now  enjoy,  in  refpedt  to  the  article  of  levying 
taxes,  it  fhould  be  deemed  only  as  matter  of 
grace,  to  be  refumed  at  pleafure-;  And  cuf* 
tom,,  of  however  long  a  ftanding,  can  never 
convert  it  into  matter  of  undeniable  claim* 
And  again,  fhould  the  Americans  confent  to 
be  taxed  in  the  Britifli  parliament  upon  its 
prefent  footing,  it  is  fuch  a  fubmifiion  as  can* 
not  be  equitably  infifted  on,  they  having  al* 
ways  a  right  to  be  reprefented  in  the  afiembly 
they  are  taxed  by,  or  which  forms  the  popuf 


lar  branch  of  their  legiflature. 

*  • 
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Thefe  appear  to  me  to  be  true  limits  of 

,  *  • '  .•  .  •  >  .  ■  -  .  .•  .  •  •  •  •  > 

right  and  equity  on  either  fide.  And  here 
may  eafily  be  found  a  criterion,  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  claims  and  conceffions  of  both 


parties.  To  be  placed  upon  a  level  with  the 
reft  of  the  fubjedts  of  the  Britifli  crown,  is  the 

K/  •  i 

utmoft  the  colonies  can  challenge.  And  to 

refule 
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refufe  them  this,  is  more,  I  believe,  than  can 
be  rightly  juftified  upon  the  principles  of  com¬ 
mon  honefty.  But  fuppofing  this  were  quite 
imprafticable,  and  either  party  muft  neceffarily 
make  abatement,  feveral  reafons,  and  very 
plaufible  if  not  folid  ones,  may  be  urged,  why 
this  fliould  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  For  although  the  common  rights  of 
mankind  fhould,  with  the  utmofl  tendernefs,  be 
preferved  inviolate:  yet  there  may  be  occa- 
fions  whereon  they  may  be  fairly  and  juftifia- 
bly  abridged.  Indeed  fomething  of  this  kind, 
with  refpeft  to  individuals,  is  congenial  to  the 
very  eflfence  of  all  government.  For  every 
member  of  a  regular  fociety  is  iuppofed  volun¬ 
tarily,  for  the  fake  of  the  common  good  there¬ 
of,  to  refign  fome  portion  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  wherewith  nature  has  inverted  him, 
into  the  hands  of  thofe,  who  may  be  expefted 
to  ufe  them  with  more  impartiality  and  dife re¬ 
gion.  Thus  every  man  is  naturally  conflituted 
foie  judge  in  his  own  caufej  a  prerogative 
which  yet  government  permits  no  one  to  ex- 
ercife,  as  it  would  be  deftruftive  of  the  very 
exiftence  of  it,  as  well  as  of  that  of  fociety. 
In  the  fame  manner  and  for  the  lame  reafons, 

H  the 
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the  Americans  might  be  juftly  diverted  of 
fome  portion  of  their  natural  claims,  if  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  be  fupported  upon  more  equi¬ 
table  terms,  or  at  leaft  if  it  fliould  be  dangerous 
to  England,  to  allow  them  the  enjoyment  of  a 
more  unlimited  power.  I  do  not  fay  that  we 
have  a  right  to  fubjugate  any  people,  only  be- 
caufe  they  are  troublefome^  but  if  they  are 
truly  dangerous  we  certainly  have.  Nor  yet 
is  it  at  all  warrantable  to  abridge  the  juft  liber¬ 
ties  of  any  country  we  may  poftefs  ourfelves 
of,  merely  becaufe  we  cannot  otherwife  main¬ 
tain  our  fovereignty  over  it,  unlefs  our  fafety 
were  a&ually  at  ftake,  and  abfolutely  required 
it. 


But  the  cafe,  perhaps,  maybe  in  fome  degree 
altered,  when  fuch  country  is  planted  by  our 
own  natives,  and  efpecially  at  our  own  ex¬ 
pence  ;  or  indeed  by  any  people  whatever, 
who  were  previoufly  well  informed  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  grant,  and  the  terms  whereon  they 
were  to  occupy  it.  Thus  they  who  firft  mi¬ 
grated  from  England  to  fettle  in  America  well 
knew,  I  prefume,  they  were  ftill  to  continue 
the  fubjedcs  of  the  fame  government.  And  if 

their 
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their  charters  were  not  fo  explicit  as  they  fhould 
have  been,  in  regard  to  fome  particulars  they 
believed  they  had  a  right  to ;  yet  ftill  they 
could  only  claim  the  molt  favourable  condi¬ 
tions  the  nature  of  things  would  admit  of. 
They  knew  they  were  not  to  be  independant : 
but  if  they  were  really  more  ftri&ly  tied  down 
by  them  than  there  now  feemed  to  be  occa- 
fion  for,  I  fairly  confefs,  that  ought  to  be  no 
argument,  in  my  opinion,  for  debarring  them 
of  better  terms.  For  no  one,  I  imagine,  would 
doubt,  if  their  charters  granted  them  an  in- 
confiftent  power,  but  they  might  be  juftly  can¬ 
celled,  as  no  government  can  be  fuppofed  to 
alienate  prerogatives  neceffary  to  its  fafe  exift- 
ence.  Therefore  equity,  at  lead,  would  diftate 
to  us  the  like  procedure  in  the  oppofite  cafe , 
it  being  juft  as  reafonable  to  abolifh  all  unne- 
cefTary  limitations  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  would 
be  to  augment  and  multiply  them  on  the  other. 
However,  a  right  of  fovereignty  in  this  cafe, 
we  may  undeniably  claim  and  vindicate  :  and 
though  we  might  fafely  grant  them  abfolute 
independency,  yet  whatever  generofity  might 
fugged,  juftice  does  not  feem  to  require  it  * 
notwithftanding  the  terms  of  fubmiflion  might 

H  2  ^ 
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be  (bmcwhat  hard.  But  this,  in  acquifitions  of 
another  nature,  would  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  fo 
defen  fible. 

\  , 

Now,  our  title  and  pretenfions  to  all  our 
American  provinces  are  of  that  fort  that  feem 
fairly  to  juftify  our  averting  and  preferving 
our  fovereignty  over  them,  although  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  fome  portion  of  their  natural  prero¬ 
gatives.  They  partly  confift  of  our  own  plan¬ 
tations,  and  partly  of  the  conquefts  we  have 
made  from  a  nation,  in  whofe  hands  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  for  us  to  have  them  con¬ 
tinued,  In  both  which  cafes  we  have  the  moft 
unexceptionable  right  to  keep  them  upon  fuch 
a  footing  as  will  beft  confift  with,  and  fupport 
our  government.  And  had  we,  indeed,  the 
generofity  to  declare  them  independent,  as  find¬ 
ing  that  our  keeping  them  muft  inevitably 
fuperinduce  a  neceffity  of  abridging  their  natu¬ 
ral  liberty,  yet  this  would  not  be  confident 
with  our  fafety.  They  would  immediately 
fall  a  prey  to  the  French,  and,  of  courfe,  would 
he  luch  a  weight  in  their  fcale,  as  might  con¬ 
tribute  not  a  little  to  endanger,  if  not  overturn 
the  liberty  of  all  Europe.  For  it  would  help 

to 
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to  give  them  the  maftery  of  the  feas,  which 
feems  to  be  the  only  thing  that  more  peculiarly 
humbles,  and  keeps  them  within  their  prefent 
bounds.  Our  very  being,  therefore,  at  leaft  as 
a  free  people,  depends  upon  our  retention  of 
themn :  nor  is  it  the  intereft  of  any  one  na¬ 
tion  whatever,  who  have  the  French  for  their 
neighbours,  that  it  (hould  be  otherwife.  Much 
lefs  then  is  it  the  intereft  of  the  Americans 
themfelves,  as  they  would  foon  be  made  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  difference  of  the  two  governments. 
The  Gallic  yoke  they  would  experience  to 
their  coft,  is  not  fo  eafily  borne.  They  are 
now  treated  as  children  *,  their  compiaints  are 
heard,  and  grievances  redreffed }  but  then  they 
would  be  treated  rather  as  (laves,  having  the 
fwords  of  their  mafters  perpetually  held  at  their 
throats,  if  they  (hould  prefume  to  offer  half 
the  indignities  to  the  officers  of  the  French 
crown,  which  they  have  often,  with  impunity, 
done  to  thofe  of  the  Britifh. 

At  prefent  they  enjoy,  in  general,  the  full  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  Englifh  laws  and  conftitution. 
Nay,  they  have  affemblies  of  their  own  to  re- 

drefs  their  grievances,  and  regulate  their  po¬ 
lity. 
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Hty.  Therein  they  exercife  an  authority  little4 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Britilh  parliament.  And 
indeed  what  they  feem  to  ftruggle  for  is,  to  be 
fet  upon  a  footing  equal  to  it.  And  if  that 
fhould  be  done,  what  marks  of  fovereignty 
will  they  allow  us  to  enjoy  ?  What  fort  of 
claim  will  they  indulge  us  with  ?  Only,  I  fup- 
pofe,  a  mere  titular  one.  And,  if  fo,  would 
they  then  exped  that  we  Ihould  ftill  protect 
them  with  our  forces  by  fea  and  land  ?  Or  will 
they  themfelves  maintain  an  army  and  navy 
Sufficient  for  that  purpofe  ?  This  they  certainly 
at  prefent  are  not  able  to  do,  if  they  were  not 
Sheltered  by  the  wings  of  Great  Britain*  And 
to  contribute  a  reafonable  proportion  for  this 
purpofe  is  all  we  require  of  them.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  they  will  fay,  perhaps,  they  are  not  un¬ 
willing  to  do3  if  they  are  allowed  to  do  it  as 
an  ad  of  their  own  ;  nor  jfhould  that  privi¬ 
lege,  in  my  opinion,  be  refufed  them3  if  they 
are  not  permitted  to  be  represented  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  for  this  alternative  Ihould  certainly  be 
left  to  their  option  :  and  for  fuch  a  meafure 
I  have  been  ail  along  an  advocate.  For  as  the 
inconveniences,  arifing  from  fuch  a  reprefen- 
fcation  muft  almoft  wholly  fall  to.  their  Share,’ 

it 
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it  is  what  we  may  with  the  lefs  reluctance 
grant,  as  we  can  with  the  lefs  propriety  refufe 
them  :  nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  they  fhould  be  at  all  formidable  to  ling- 
land,  as  their  number  might  be  properly  limit¬ 
ed,  as  thofe  of  Scotland  were  at  the  union. 

But  here  I  am  arguing  upon  a  fuppofition  of 
the  abfolute  impracticability  of  this  meafore. 
Upon  this  view  of  the  point  in  queftion,  I  ftill 
infill  that  the  Americans,  no  lefs  than  the 
Engiiffi,  fhould  contribute  a  due  proportion 
for  the  fupport  of  government ;  yet  this  again 
they  may  poffibly  affirm  that  they  actually  do. 
But  here,  in  order  to  an  impartial  decificn  of 
this  cafe,  we  want  a  proper  criterion  to  judge 
by  :  for  an  exaCt  eftimate  can  fcarcely  be 
made  of  what  expence  their  protection  (lands 
in  to  Great  Britain.  Befides,  we  can  certainly 
afford  to  proteCt  them  at  lefs  expence  than  they 
could  afford  to  proteCt  themfelves,  were  they 
either  fo  many  independant  ftates,  or  only  one 
general  community.  For  the  fame  forces  it 
would  be  neceffary  for  us  to  keep  on  foot,  upon 
our  own  proper  account,  may  ferve  in  a  great 
meafure  to  guard  them  likewife.  However,  it 

is 
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is  not  a  very  inconfiderable  addition  thereto  w<2 
are  obliged  to  make,  merely  for  their  defence. 
And  this,  at  lead,  they  ought  to  maintain*  But 
if  they  fhould  argue  that  thefe  forces  may  be 
fafely  reduced,  and  confequently  the  expence  of 
fupporting  them  ,  this  is  little  to  the  purpofe. 
For  though  their  remondrances,  upon  all  oc- 
cafions,  fhould  be  candidly  heard,  and  duly 
regarded,  yet,  in  the  laft  refult,  England  is  ftill 
to  form  her  own  judgment,  and  is  not  to  be 
di&ated  to  by  her  colonies :  for  fhould  that 
be  the  cafe,  it  is  no  longer  England,  but  he? 
colonies,  that  govern.  And,  befides*,  they  are 
juftly  chargeable  with  a  certain  portion  of  the 
civil  lift  $  for  this  mod  indubitably  conditutes 
a  part  of  government.  How  this  article,  at 
prefent ,  is  managed  in  England,  is  not  now  my 
bufinefs  to  inquire :  but  certain  it  is,  that  in 
all  regal  governments  it  is  indifpenfable,  unlefs 
an  equivalent  provifion  is  otherwife  made,  for 
the  king’s  maintenance  and  private  charges,  by 
an  allotment  in  lands,  or  fome  fuc  h  other  pro¬ 
perty  ;  which,  by  the  bye,  would  give  him  fuch 
a  weight  in  the  date,  over  and  above  that  necef* 
farily  refulting  from  his  prerogatives,  as  in  the 
edimate  of  many,  perhaps,  were  icarcely  to  be 
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wifhed  for.  And  even  in  commonwealths  the 
pomp  of  government,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  is  un¬ 
avoidably  attended  with  expences,  and  not  in- 
conliderable,  of  a  fimilar  nature.  It  is  therefore 
but  reafonable  that  the  colonies,  as  they  are 
part  of  the  flate,  fhould  bear  their  {hare  of 
thefe,  as  the  neceffary  charges  of  it.  Were  they 
obliged  to  do  fo,  I  fee  no  reafon  they  fhould 
juftly  have  to  complain.  ' 

The  immenfe  taxes  which  England  pays  are 
known  to  all.  It  is  not  indeed  very  eafy  to  cal¬ 
culate  what  proportion  of  a  man’s  labour,  or 
how  much  of  his  wages  fhould  be  confidered 
in  this  light  *,  but  certainly  it  is  extremely 
large.  America,  however,  is  not  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  pay  the  taxes  that  England  docs,  as  not 
having  the  fame  advantages  3  yet  furely  if  an 
Englifhman  works  one  day  in  the  week,  let  us 
fuppofe,  for  the  public  •,  an  American,  I  fhould 
imagine,  may  afford  to  work  on  the  fame  ac¬ 
count,  at  leaft  one  day  in  a  fortnight.  There 
are  obvious  reafons  for  a  confiderable  lenity 
in  favour  of  the  Americans ;  becaufe  an  in¬ 
fant  colony,  circumftanced  as  ours  is,  lies  un¬ 
der  many  difadvantages.  For  they  have  land 
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to  clear,  houfes  to  build,  roads  to  make,  fences 
to  ereft, trees  to  plant j  and, in  iliort,  everything 
that  can  be  imagined  for  converting  a  wilder- 
nefs  into  a  habitable  country.  And  befides,  all 
this  is  to  be  done  in  oppofition  to  a  variety  of 
difficulties,  which,  though  each  by  itfelf  may 
feem  fcarcely  to  merit  notice,  yet  taken  collec¬ 
tively,  are  by  no  means  inconfiderable.  Tools 
and  engines,  for  inftance,  are  feldom  fo  con¬ 
veniently  fabricated  there,  as  in  a  country  an- 
tiently  inhabited,  wherein  generally  artificers,  in 
all  the  more  neceffary  branches  are  commodi- 
oufly  fituated.  The  diftance  of  their  refidence 
likewife,  as  it  often  happens,  from  the  fpot 
they  cultivate,  is  another  impediment  to  their 
difpatch  of  bufinefs.  But  it  would  be  endlefs 
to  enumerate  them  all.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  univerfal  date  of  our  plantations. 
In  many  parts  they  are  little,  perhaps,  6r  no¬ 
thing  at  all  inferior  in  refpeft  of  thefe  conve¬ 
niences,  to  the  mother- country.  Yet  after  all, 
if  it  appears  right  to  us  to  extend  our  colonies, 
it  ought  to  appear  no  lefs  right  to  us  to  give 
them  all  due  encouragement.  And  one  way 
of  doing  this,  moft  certainly  is,  not  to  be 
fever-rigorous  in  taxing  them.  For  heavy 
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taxes  areheavy  oppreflions,  although,  as  far  as 
they  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  however  burden- 
fome,  they  fcarcely  deferve  the  appellation ; 
For  their  being  neceffary  is  fufficient  to  juflify 
them.  Yet  they  fhould  not  be  wantonly  ac- 
cumulated,  as  nothing  more  emphatically  de- 
preffes  a  ftate,  or  difeourages  improvements. 
In  Molefworth’s  hiftory  of  Denmark,  I  think, 
it  is  faid,  that  in  a  certain  northern  province 
of  that  kingdom,  the  lands  were  fo  highly 
charged,  that  the  peafants  petitioned  the  king’s 
acceptance  of  them  fully  and  wholly  to  himfelf, 
rather  than  pay  the  taxes  impofed  upon  them  ; 
which,  however,  he  did  not  care  to  do,  as  well 
knowing  they  could  not  poffibly  be  of  any  ufe 
to  him,  any  farther  than  they  were  cultivated. 
And  thus  any  country  may  be  equally  dift ref- 
fed  by  exceffive  taxes. 

How  far  this  would  have  been  really  thr 
cafe,  in  refpeft  of  America,  if  the  late  Jtamp-aB 
had  taken  place,  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  It 
was  indeed  complained  of  as  enormous,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  here  the  capital  objection 
againft  it  was  grounded.  But  this,  perhaps,  is 
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not  quite  clear.  For  although,  on  the  one  hand* 
the  Englifh  may  be  confidered  rather  as  in¬ 
competent  judges ;  all  that  the  Americans  are 
pleafed  to  fay  on  the  other  is  fcarcely  to  be 
admitted  always  for  fa&,  efpecially  in  a  matter 
where  intereft  may  juftly  be  fuppofed  to  have 
fo  much  influence.  Yet  it  muff:  be  granted, 

that  they  know  belt  the  flate  of  their  own 
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finances,  and  what  taxes  they  can  afford  to  pay$ 
in  the  impofing  whereof  there  are  fome  circum- 
ftances  which  merit  attention,  that,  in  regard  to 
the  adt  above-mentioned,  may  not  perhaps  have 
been  properly  confidered.  And,  in  particular, 
due  refpedt  fhould  be  had,  to  the  difference  of 
the  value  of  money  in  both  countries.  Of  this 
difference  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  perfect  m af¬ 
ter,  although  it  maybe  eafily  afcertained.  In¬ 
deed  what  quantity  of  fpecie  they  have  circu¬ 
lating  among  them  I  know  not  j  but  from  a 
variety  of  circumftances,  I  have  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude  they  are,  in  this  point,  by  no  means  upon 

*  ■ 

a  level  with  England.  And  therefore  it  is 
poflible  that  fix-pence  additional  duty  upon  any 
article  among  them,  may  be  eqraal  to  a  much 
Jarger  fum  with  us.  But,  admitting  the  dif¬ 
ference 
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ference  were  only  as  one  to  ten,  or  even  lefs  3 
yet  I  ftili  think  that,  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  it 
is  a  confideration  that  fhould  not  be  left  wholly 
unregarded. 

But  there  is  an  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
this  very  difference,  were  the  point  carried  to 
all  the  nicety  it  would  admit  of.  For  were  it 
really  material,  a  proportionable  redudlion 
might  be  made  in  the  pay  of  the  forces  fta- 
tioned  in  that  country  5 — but  this  is  a  faving  I 
would  by  no  means  recommend.  It  would, 
on  many  accounts,  be  cruel  to  attempt  it,  un- 
lefs  it  were  only  among  the  provincials.  But 
even  among  them,  it  is  probable  it  would 
prove  a  meafure  highly  imprudent,  if  not  worfe  3 
for  I  know  of  no  greater  folly  than  to  render,  as 
it  might,  any  part  of  our  forces  difaffedted. 
—Butj  to  proceed. 

Whatever  lenity  her  colonies  may  be  entitled 
to  from  England,  whether  on  the  above  ac¬ 
counts  or  any  other,  it  is  very  certain  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  gratitude 
from  her  colonies.  They  cannot  be  ignorant 

that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Englifh  they  muft 
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have  been  long  fince  fwallowed  up  by  the 
French  j  and  what  their  condition  mull  then 
have  been,  they  may  eafily  judge.  That  the 
late  war  was  chiefly  kindled,  and  carried  on 
upon  their  account,  can  fcarcely  be  denied  : 
and  the  many  millions  of  debt  which  we 
have  thereby  contradted,  as  well  as  the  immenfe 
number  of  lives  therein  facrificed,  are  not  mat¬ 
ters  of  fo  very  little  moment  as  not  to  deferve 
to  be  confidered.  But  they  will  objeft,  per¬ 
haps,  that  all  this  while  it  was  our  own  fafety 
and  benefit  we  had  ultimately  in  view.  Yet 
this  very  objedtion,  it  is  not  impoffible  to  con* 
vert  into  an  argument  in  our  favour.  For  if  it 
were  only  or  chiefly  our  own  ends  we  had  in 
view,  and  they,  knowing  that,  joined  with  us 
in  the  fame  caufe,  is  it  not  an  evident  proof 
how  favourable  an  opinion  they,  at  that  time, 
entertained  of  them  ?  If  then  our  views  were 
really  unjuft,  why  did  they  co-operate  in  fup- 
port  of  them?  But  if  they  were  juft,  why  will 
they  now  go  about  to  fruftrate  them,  by  the 
fteps  they  feem  to  take  to  fhake  off  our  fove- 
reignty  ?  For  if  this  fhould  happen,  thefe  views 
will  be  abundantly  defeated :  and  our  peace 
and  fafety,  inftead  of  being  fecured,  will  be¬ 
come 
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come  even  more  precarious  than  ever.  For  as 
foon  as  they  are  no  longer  dependant  upon  Eng¬ 
land,  they  may  be  affured  they  will  immedi¬ 
ately  become  dependant  upon  France.  And 
their  weight  in  that  fcale  is  what  all  Europe 
befides  have  reafon  to  dread. 

But  could  they  really  fupport  their  own  inde- 
pendancy,  we  are  by  no  means  lure  whofe  friends 
they  would  be  in  cafe  of  a  rupture.  And  what¬ 
ever  reafons  there  might  exift  to  difpofe  them 
in  our  favour,  in  preference  to  the  French  5 
yet  how  far  thefe  would  operate,  no  one  can 
pretend  to  fay.  For  we  have  feen  the  Dutch, 
very  lately,  fiding  with  the  French,  their  inve¬ 
terate  enemies,  from  whom  they  have  every 
thing  to  fear,  againft  the  Englifh  their  ancient 
allies'}  to  whom  in  fome  degree  they  owe  their 
very  being.  And  this  alone  is  fufficient  reafon 
for  us  to  be  jealous  of  our  fovereignty. 

But  evident  it  is,  that,  whatever  benefit  Eng¬ 
land  might  propofe  to  herfelf  in  the  profecution 
of  the  late  war,  the  colonies  themfelves  have 
been  incomparably  the  principal  gainers  by  it. 

Now  they  enjoy  a  peace  and  tranquillity,  which 
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they  fcarcely  ever  knew  before.  And  if  they  have 
any  thing  to  fear,  it  is  chiefly  from  the  Indians, 
their  neighbours,  whofe  outrages  they  have  of¬ 
ten  too  juftly  provoked.  And  the  diligence 
wherewith  our  government  has  prote&ed  them 
from  infu Its  and  rapine,  as  well  from  that  as  every 
other  quarter,  feems,  in  theory  at  leaft,  to  de¬ 
mand  fotr.e  degree  of  gratitude.  But  as  I  have 
all  along  in  the  former  part  of  this  eflay,  al¬ 
lowed  and  defended  the  juftice  of  their  claims, 
it  may  here  be  queried,  wherein  then  are  they 
to  be  condemned?  It  is  not  indeed  for  their 
jealoufy  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  but  for 
their  riotous  and  feditious  manner  of  afiert- 
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ing  them.  Befides,  England,  on  her  part,  has 
much  to  fay  on  this  occafion,  to  juftify  her  con¬ 
duct.  She  is  conlcious  Hie  has  a  right  of  fo- 
vereignty  over  them,  which  perhaps  may  not 
be  quite  fo  eafy  to  maintain,  when  the  point  iq 
difpute  is  given  up.  And  this  fovereignty  lhe 
well  knows  to  be  a  matter  of  the  laft  confe- 
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quence  for  her  to  fupport.  Nor  am  I  very 
clear  how  much  lefs  fhe  has  at  flake,  in  the 
,  decifion,  than  the  Americans  themfelves  only 
it  is  probable  that  they  would  be  the  firft  fuf- 
fevers,  fhould  their  connection  with  her  ceafe. 
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And  therefore'  fhe  may  well  be  jealous  in  her 
tnrn,  and  as  tenacious  of  her  prerogatives. 
For  fhe  has  a  right,  and  a  weighty  one,  to  afferc, 
as  well  as  they.  And  if  fhe  had  not  thought 
proper  to  center  almoft  all  her  care,  as  fhe  has 
done,  upon  making  the  late  peace,  in  procur¬ 
ing  them  a  fafe  eftabli foment,  and  to  facrifice 
to  it  in  a  manner  every  other  object,  fhe  might, 
at  leaft,  expedt  from  them  a  more  decent  and 
dutiful  demeanor.  Firmnefs  and  outrage  are 
two  very  different  things }  and  they  might 
eafily  have  fhewn  the  former  without  being 
guilty  of  the  latter.  Nor  would  they  have 
been  at  all,  I  would  hope,  the  kfs  likely  to  be 
heard  for  it  in  the  Britifh  parliament.  And  ic 
feldom  happens  that  any  one  fares  the  better 
for  his  infolence. 

But  if  they  fhould  think  it  their  intereft  to 
fet  us  wholly  at  defiance,  and  were  able  there¬ 
by  to  fecure  fome  points,  which  England  might 
rather  chufe  to  give  up  than  conte ft,  yet  I  can 
hardly  confider  it  as  the  moft  conlummate 
prudence.  For  if  their  infolence  fhould  con¬ 
tinue  to  increafe,  as  it  feems  to  do,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  her  conceffions  to  them,  and  nothing 
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lefs  than  abfolute  independency  ftiould  content 
them,  it  will  probably  force  her  upon  quite 
other  meafures;  and  they  themfelves  will  be 
the  firft,  that  fhall  have  caufe  moft  fignally  to 
repent  of  their  conduct.  For  fhould  matters 
on  all  Tides,  as  I  hope  they  never  will,  be  car¬ 
ried  to  extremities,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
fay  but  England  may  yet  produce  both  a  mi- 
niftry  and  a  parliament  that  would  rather 
fhare  them  once  more  with  the  French,  than 
totally  relinquifh  her  prefent  pretenfions,  from 
a  very  juft  conviftion  that  fuch  a  ftep  would 
be  much  more  politic  than  to  fuffer  them  to 
throw  themfelves  wholiy  into  the  arms  of  that 
nation  *,  and  fuch  a  meafure,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  would  be  abundantly  defenfible, 
however  aukward  it  may  found  at  the  firft 
mention.  But  I  hope  they  will  never  be  fo 
egregioufly  infatuated  as  to  render  it  inevitable; 
for  if  they  do,  they  may  very  foon  find  them¬ 
felves  again  involved  in  the  fame  fcenes  of 
bloodfhed  and  horror,  out  of  which  they  have 
but  lately  emerged.  But  fuch  an  event  is 
dreadful  even  to  think  of  at  a  diftance :  nor 
is  it  by  any  means  grateful  to  me  to  fuggeft 
the  idea  of  it  to  the  imagination^  but  that,  if 

duly 
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duly  and  feafonably  reflefted  on,  it  may  dif- 
pofc  them  to  more  temper  and  moderation, 
without  which  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  aft 
with  reafon  and  propriety. 

f 

It  would  not  be  amifs,  perhaps,  to  afk  them, 
what  bounds  they  would  be  content  to  fix  to 
their  claims  and  demands  upon  us,  as  hitherto 
they  feem  to  be  at  a  lofs  where  to  flop.  And  it 
is  but  very  lately  they  were  pleafed  to  make 
diftinftions  and  deferibe  barriers,  which  they 
have  fincc  not  thought  fit  to  admit  of.  It  was 
only  their  own  produce  they  then  objefted  to 
our  right  of  taxing ;  but  now,  our’s  likewife, 
it  feems,  is  entitled  to  the  fame  exemption  in 
their  ports.  All  this,  for  my  own  part,  I  have 
candour  enough  to  grant,  under  the  predica¬ 
ments  I  have  more  than  once  mentioned.  For 
the  pofitions  I  advance  are,  Firft,  that  the 
Americans,  no  lefs  than  the  Englifh,  have  a 
right  to  be  reprefented  in  the  affembly  they  not 
only  are  raxed  by,  but  wherein  the  laws  in  ge¬ 
neral  they  are  governed  by  are  enafted  :  Se¬ 
condly,  that  the  legiflative  power  of  every 
kingdom  or  empire,  fliould  center  in  one  fu~ 
preme  affembly :  Thirdly,  that, as  a  coniequence 
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of  both  thefe  pofitions,  the  Americans  fhould 
be  allowed,  if  they  fhould  chufe  it,  to  be  repre- 
fented  in  the  Britifh  fenate  :  and,  Fourthly,  that 
in  cafe  that  fhould  be  found  impracticable,  they 
fhould  be  allowed  fuch  an  eflablifhment,  in 
fubordination  to  the  fovereignty  of  England,  as 
fhould  appear  moft  favourable  to  their  rights 
and  liberties.  This  is  the  fyftem,  and  thefe 
are  the  principles  I  have  all  along  argued  upon 
and  fupportcd  ;  but,  that  they  will  be  objected 
to  by  fome  of  both  parties,  I  can  eafily  forefee. 
However,  I  think  they  are  in  themfelves  juft, 
which  to  me  is  fufllcient.  And,  certain  it  is, 
that,  in  order  to  a  right  underftanding  in  this 
debate,  it  were  much  to  be  wiflied  that  fome 
fixed  principles  were  on  all  fides  agreed  to  and 
eftablifhed,  whereupon  to  ground  the  whole 
fuperftructure  of  their  fubfequent  reafoning. 

’  4 

But  this  is  only  to  be  wifhed,  and  not  to  be 
expedted  in  cafes  of  this  nature  j  nor,  indeed, 
were  they  adually  adjufted,  wrould  it  probably 
much  mend  the  matter.  For  it  is  not  unufual 
to  fee  people,  as  intereft  inclines  them,  draw 
quite  oppofite  conclusions  from  the  fame  pre- 
mifes  ;  or,  what  is  (till  worfe,  if  poffible,  what 
is  granted  at  one  time,  is  totally  difavowed  or 
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denied  at  another,  as  feems  to  be  the  cafe  of  the 
New  Englanders  in  particular,  in  relation  to  the 
bufmefs  above-mentioned. 

And  I  mud  freely  own,  that  whatever  opinion 
I  may  have  of  their  right,  I  certainly  have  not 
quite  as  favourable  a  one  of  their  conduct, 
which  often  is  neither  confident  nor  prudent. 
If  they  are  really  willing  we  fhould  exercife  any 
adts  of  fovereignty  among  them  at  all,  the  im- 
pofition  they  have  fo  riotoufly  refilled,  might 
not  improperly,  perhaps,  have  been  allowed 
better  quarter  *,  for  it  could  have  occafioned  no 
further  hardlhip  than  was  voluntary,  they  hav¬ 
ing  it  always  wholly  left  to  their  own  choice  to 
buy  the  commodities  fo  charged,  or  not.  Had 
they  quietly  fubmitted  to  an  impofition  of  this 
nature,  while  they  were  allowed  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  more  important  privileges,  it 
would,  not  improbably,  have  proved  fuch  a 
compromife  of  matters,  as  they  might  never 
have  had  caufe  to  be  forry  for.  Of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  but  little  to  fay,  only  that  I  am 
very  certain  the  refiftance  they  have  made  to  it 
was  abfolutely  inccnfiftent  with  the  demeanor 
ufually  expedted  from  fubjedts  towards  their 

governors, 
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governors.  Lefs  tumultuous  proceedings  would, 
undoubtedly,  in  mod:  mens  opinions,  have  been 
deemed  much  more  becoming :  and  our  go¬ 
vernment,  I  fhould  humbly  hope,  would  have 
paid  full  as  favourable  an  attention  to  their  juft 
remonftrances. 

e  ♦ 

But  unlefs  the  reciprocal  claims  and  rights, 
on  both  fides,  are  more  duly  regarded,  and  bet-* 
ter  eftablifhed,  little  elfe  than  diforder  and  con- 
fufion  are  to  be  expected ;  and  if  they  are  not 
feafonably  put  a  flop  to,  it  is  impoffible  to  fore¬ 
fee  what  may  be  the  iffue.  The  proper  bounds 
and  limits  of  thefe  fhould  therefore  be  fairly 
adjufted,  as  the  moft  direct  means  to  redrefs 
grievances,  and  to  introduce  harmony  and  good 
intelligence.  And  were  that  done  as  it  oughr, 
we  might  then  hope  that  the  colonies,  on  the 
one  hand,  fhould  no  longer  have  caufe  to  com¬ 
plain  of  incroachments  on  their  liberties,  on  the 
part  of  the  Englilh,  nor  yet  the  Englifh,  on 
the  other,  to  complain  of  the  unequal  payment 
of  taxes  on  the  part  of  the  colonies}  both  be¬ 
ing  equally  obliged  to  do  juftice  by  each  other. 
And  this,  were  it  only  attempted  with  that  tem¬ 
per  arid  coolnefs  that  would  permit  people  to 

diftinguifh 
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diftinguifh  right  from  wrong,  might  be  totally 
effected  *  although  indeed,  from  the  untoward 
nature  of  things,  not  with  all  the  impartiality 
and  exadtnefs  one  could  wifti.  Nor  fhould 
mere  Cuftom,  nor  any  charter  or  Jaw  in  being, 
be  allowed  any  great  weight  in  the  decifion  of 
this  point  \  For  truth  and  juftice,  whereon  go¬ 
vernment  lhould  ever  be  founded,  and  not  in 
power,  are  prior  to  all  thefe,  and  therefore 
ought  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  to  be  confulted* 
Prudence,  however,  which  includes  nothing 
thereto  contrary,  fhould  no  doubt  be  duly  re¬ 
garded  :  for  upon  all  occafions,  not  only  what 
is  in  itfelf  juft,  but  alfo  what  on  each  in  parti-' 
cular  is  direXiy  proper,  fhould  always  be  done* 
And  in  the  determination  of  this  point,  pru- 
dence  feems  principally  concerned  ;  the  dic¬ 
tates  whereof  more  efpecially  fhould  be  attend¬ 
ed  to,  in  framing  our  conduct  in  regard  to  what 
I  am  here  going  to  mention,  l  mean  the  pof- 
fibility,  or  rather  probabily  there  is,  that  the 
Americans  may  infift  upon  the  lame  rights, 
privileges,  and  exemptions  as  are  allowed  the 
Irifh,  becaufe  of  the  fimilarity,  if  not  identity,  of 
their  connexions  with  us.  Hence  it  may  bo 
thought  hard,  perhaps,  that  in  a  cafe,  in  ap¬ 
pearance 
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pearance  circumftanced  fo  much  alike,  our  cona 
dutl  fhould  not  be  alike  too.  Indeed  were  this 
real  fact,  there  might  ftill  exift  very  folid  rea- 
funs  for  a  difference  of  conduct  •,  but  the  truth, 
is,  their  cafe,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is,  on: 
fome  accounts,  far  from  being  fo  very  fimilatV 
I  will  fay  nothing  of  our  original  claim  to  either 
country,  but  that  it  is  full  as  good  as  the  world 
in  general,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  can  pro¬ 
duce.  But  if  any  diftin&ion  were  to  be  made, 
moft  certainly,  of  the  two  nations,  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  are  lead  entitled  to  any  lenity  on  that 
{core*,  and  yet  1  believe  moft  people  are  of 
opinion,  they  have  been  hither to5  by  far,  the 
moft  favoured. 

But,  in  matters  of  this  nature,  England  feems 
to  have  a  diferetionary  power,  which,  however, 
fhe  has  no  juft  power  to  exercife  inequitably,  as 
I  hope  flie  never  will  *,  and  the  terms  fhe  may 
think  fafe  and  proper  to  grant  the  Irifh,  fhe  may 
judge  full  as  dangerous  and  imprudent  to  giant 
the  Americans  :  for  asthey  lie  at  fuch  a  di  fiance 
from  us,  they  may  have  it  much  more  in  their 
power  to  create  diftutbances  with  impunity } 

becaufe,  long  before  we  could  fend  among 

them 
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them  any  confiderable  number  of  forces,  they 
jnigh*  do  a  great  deal  of  rnifchief,  if  not  aitually 
overturn  all  order  and  government.  But  this 
is  not  ib  very  exaitly  the  cafe  with  refpeit  to 
Ireland,  which  lies  aimoft  contiguous  to  us. 
Thefe,  and  feveral  other  reafons  might  be  of- 
fered5  why  the  fame  meafures,  in  regard  to  both 
nations,  might  not  be  altogether  alike  conve¬ 
nient  and  advifcable.  I  do  not,  however,  de¬ 
liver  it  as  my  hxed  opinion,  that  they  fhould 
be  placed  upon  a  lefs  advantageous  footing  than 
the  Iri(h,  if  their  conduit  doth  not  evidently 
render  that  unfafe.  But  I  only  mention  thefe 
as  obvious  arguments  why  fuch  feeming  par¬ 
tiality  may  polfibly,  in  fait,  be  no  more  than 
what  ftriit  jufcice  admits,  and  found  policy  re¬ 
quires.  Rigorous  meafures  I  certainly  am  no 
advocate  for,  in  matters  of  government  more 
particularly,  excepting  only  when  they  become 
altogether  indifpenfable  :  for  nothing  lefs  than 
abfolute  neceflity  can  jufeify  them. 

And  if  the  Americans,  at  this  time,  would, 
in  any  tolerable  proportion,  contribute  their 
quota  of  taxes,  and  otherwife  fhould  demean 
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themfelves  as  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjebts,  I  am 
not  the  only  perfon,  1  fuppofe,  that  would 
chufe  rather  to  fuffer  their  antient  eflablifh- 
merit,  however  imperfebl,  to  remain  undis¬ 
turbed,  than  oblige  them  to  any  innovations, 
at  the  expence  of  an  open  rupture.  But  go¬ 
vernment,  however,  is  not  to  >be  trampled  on; 
and  a  proper  degree  of  firmnefe  is  no  way  in- 
confiftent  with  the  mod  perfect  ietiity.  Yet 
while  we  expebl  every  thing  from  them,  we 
ought  carefully  to  fee  that  we,  on  our  part,  are 
not  wanting.  Whatever  juftice  is  due  to  us, 
is  due  to  them  too.  If  they  ought  to  fupport 
the  expence  of  government,  as  well  as  we,  they 
ought  alfo,  as  well  as  we,  to  enjoy  the  full  be¬ 
nefit  of  that  government;  and,  if  we  infill  upon 
the  former,  they,  in  their  turn,  may  juftly  in¬ 
fill  upon  the  latter. 

And  the  utmoft  of  their  claim,  upon  this 
ground,  can  amount  only  to  a  proper  repre- 
fentation  in  the  Britifh  fenate.  This,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  if  they  are  to  obey  the  laws  enabled  there, 
they  have  a  clear  right  and  title  to,  unlefs  it 
can  be  fairly  proved  they  are  unworthy  the 

fame 
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fame  privileges  and  advantages,  as  we  of  this 


nation  enjoy.  But  this,  I  prefume,  cannot  very 
eafily  be  made  to  appear }  and  therefore  I  con¬ 
clude  this  claim  to  be  good.  But  if  they  fhould 
wave  it,  as  impracticable,  it  would  not,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  be  improper  to  grant  them  the  benefit  of 
their  own  affemblies,  upon  their  prefent  foot¬ 
ing,  allowing  their  acts  to  be  only  of  force,  while 
not  declared  otherwife  in  that  fuperior  one  of 
Great  Britain.  Hereby  an  union  of  govern¬ 
ment  might  perfectly  be  preferved,  and  the 
colonies,  at  the  fame  time,  allowed  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  the  nature  of  their  fituation  would  ad¬ 
mit  of.  But,  if  nothing  lefs  than  abfolute  in¬ 
dependency  fhould  content  them,  I  am  ready, 
for  the  mod  important  reafons,  to  join  in  what¬ 
ever  meafures  fh  ill  appear  moft  juftifiable  and 
proper  for  fruftrating  their  views,  and  afierting 
our  own  claims ;  lor  England  mud  either  main¬ 
tain  her  fovereignty,  or  hazard  her  fafety. 

With  thefe  brief  obfervations,  I  (hall  at  once 
clofe  this  fhort  effay,  and  take  leave  of  my 
reader,  to  whom,  I  prefume,  my  fentiments  in 
general,  upon  this  fubjeft,  will  appear,  if  not 
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altogether  juft,  yet  perfectly  humane,  liberal,  and 
friendly  to  the  common  interefts  of  mankind. 
For  I  am  not  confcious  to  have  advanced  a 
fingle  pofition  throughout  the  whole  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tendency.  However,  if  I  ftiould  be 
found  to  be  miftaken,  I  defire  no  better 
quarter  than  the  humane  reader  may  think  I 
merit. 
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